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The Outlook. 


It has been recently discovered that copper, 
which is ordinarily cast with alloy, may be 
manufactured pure. As compared with the 
finest rolled copper the new method of 
production givee the metal an additional 
tensile strength of 33!, per cent., a much 
greater percentage of elasticity, and a con- 
ductivity of 95 per cent. As the new metal 
is estimated to convey the same amount of 
current with a third the usual quantity of 
copper, it makes important improvements 
possible in the construction and equipment 
of dynamos, motors and telegraph wires. 
The improved copper is to be manufactured 
under the supervision of Mr. Edison at his 
Menlo Park electrical works. 











Before leaving office Mr. Cleveland affixed his 
signature to a bill providing indemnity for 
the loss of registered letters. For some 
time the arrangement has been worked 
successfully in other countries and is ex- 
pected to give satisfaction here. The prin- 
ciple of the new law is already recognized 
by express companies. The limit of in- 
demnity or any single letter or package is 
fixed at ten dollars, and care will be taken 
not to pay that sum where it is not clearly 
due. The registered mail isa part of the 
public service yielding larger profite than 
any other in proportion to the business 
done, and a very small percentage of regis- 
tered mail packages is irrecoverably lost. It 
is estimated that on the present basis of the 
service every lawful elaim could be met 
and still leave a large surplus of earnings. 
It is expected, however, that the new law 
insuring letters up to $10 for a small extra 
charge, will greatly increase the registered 
mail business and considerably swell the 
profits. 





in 1893 some Waldensian families settled in 
North Carolina near the Tenneseee line and 
purchased several thousand acres of land. 
Prospering beyond their hopes, they have 
just negotiated for 10,000 acres in the 
neighboring State, on which are to be 
settled a thousand Waldenses who intend 
emigrating this spring from their homes in 
the Alpine valleys. Is is expected that two 
other colonies of this interesting people — 
one in Argentina and one in Uruguay — will, 
in time, join their fellow countrymen at 
Valdese, their principal town in Tennessee, 
as they are not satisfied with their present 
location. The town has doubled in popula- 
tion and area during the few years of its 
settlement. Each freeholder is allowed a 
hundred acres of land, for which he pays by 
contributing his share towards the financial 
responsibilities of the community. Tan- 
ning, coal-mining, stone-quarrying, lum- 
bering and farming are the main industries. 
The tract of country in Piedmont occupied 
by the 256,000 Waldenses is about eighteen 
miles square. The founders of the Tennes- 
see colony anticipate that by the year 1900 
almost the whole of this people will have 
joined them. Those already here are seek- 
ing naturalization. 


Farewell Banquet to Ambassador Bayard 

It bodes well for the continued friendli- 
ness of the two great English-speaking 
countries that Englishmen are so ready to 
pay honor to distinguished Americans. At 
the farewell banquet to Mr. Bayard by the 
Mayor of London at the Mansion House, 
there were present many of the most 
notable men in British statesmansbip, 





was wisely interpreted by the United States 
Ambassador rather as an honor accorded to 
his country than a compliment offered to 
himeelf, though he was obliged to hear him- 
self characterized as “‘ an eminent jarist, a 
polished diplomat, a charming scholar, and 
an accomplished orator.”” Lord Salisbury, 
in voicing his regret at the prospective 
departure of Mr. Bayard, expressed his 
conviction that the danger of war does not 
lie in official circles. “If,” said he, “the 
unofficial people were kept in order, the 
official people would never make war. At 
the present time organized government had 
distinctly lost force and public opinion had 
gained power. Therefore it was increas- 
ingly important that public opinion shoald 
be rightly guided.”” The American Am- 
bassador, in reply, announced his belief 
that he had been chosen by a patriotic 
Executive to promote amicable relations 
between England and America. He had 
aimed at this, and felt sure that the Arbi- 
tration Treaty would be ultimately ac- 
cepted. 





The Immigration Bill. 

In vetoing the Immigration biil Mr. 
Cleveland expressed his unwillingness to 
shut out the classes affected by the measure 
from “ the blessings of American citizen- 
ship.” He thinks that “ violence and dis- 
order do not originate with illiterate labor- 
ers,” and that “the ability to read and 
write,” on which the bill insists, ‘“‘ is a mis- 
leading test of contented industry ” and 
“ unsatisfactory evidence of desirable citi- 
zenship ” or “‘ a proper appreciation of the 
benefits of our institutions.” He thinks 
that some provisions of the bill would cause 
needless trouble along the line of the North- 
ern frontier where ‘“‘ an imaginary line sep- 
arates States and Territories from the Brit- 
ish dominions,’ and where thousands of 
Americans and Canadians are employed 
without discrimination on either side the 
boundary limit. He also complains that 
the language of the bill is “‘ impossible of 
definite and certain construction.’’ The need 
for some such measure, however, is strong- 
ly felt, and the House passed it by an en- 
larged majority over the President’s veto. 
It has been shown that of 57,000 persons in 
United States prisons, only 21,000 are of 
native parentage. Of 67,000 white paupers 
in American almshouses only 22,000 are of 
American birth. Of the 36,000 persons of 
foreign parentage in prison 15 per cent. are 
illiterate; and while the percentage of illit- 
erates among the white population of the 
country as a whole is 8 per cent., among 
those of foreign birth it is 35 per cent. It 
is contended that as long as the proportion 
of illiterates among paupers of foreign par- 
entage is five times as great as the normal 
illiteracy among the white population, an 
educational test, though not an ideal one, 
is the best obtainable under present condi- 
tions. 


Hospice of St. Bernard Overwhelmed by 
an Avalanche. 


The famous Hospice of St. Bernard, 
founded in 962 by Oount Bernard of 
Menthon, situated eight thousand feet 
above sea level, and said to be the highest 
human dwelling in the Alps, has been over- 
whelmed by an avalanche which has 
demolished one of its wings. Close to the 
line of perpetual snow, it has offered a 
welcome shelter to travelers for many 
centuries. Forty monks of the Augustinian 
order reside in the monastery and a number 
of lay brethren. The snow around the 
averages from seven to eight feet 





the line of march of the armies of Charle- 
magne, Barbarossa and Napoleon — the 
latter making it his headquarters. Stand- 
ing by the bed of the dying Gen. Desaix, 
after the battle of Marengo, Napoleon said: 
“I will give you the Alps for your monu- 
ment. You shall rest on their loftiest 
inhabited point—in the Ohurch of St. 
Bernard!” The recent disaster was at- 
tended with no loss of life, though the 
danger for a time was serious. 





Greece and the Powers of Europe. 


The dispute as to the political destiny 
and future government of Greece still con- 
tinues, and Europe during the interval 
trembles on the verge of a widespread and 
serious conflict. In defiance of that grow- 
ing force — “‘the opinion of mankind” — 
to which Daniel Webster so powerfully 
appealed in speaking on behalf of Greek 
freedom seventy years ago, the six leading 
nations of Europe agreed to deny the 
Cretans emancipation from Turkish domi- 
nation and to compe! the Greeks to withdraw 
from the island. This coercive policy has 
failed. Though Turkey has consented to 
Crete’s autonomy, Greece refuses to remand 
the island to oppression, revenge and 
bloodshed by retiring. This is the purport 
of her answer to the menacing ultimatum 
that has hung over her head for the past 
few days. She says the autonomy pro- 
posed by the so-called “ concert of Europe” 
cannot be realized under the conditions 
named ; that Greece’s previous deference 
to the authority and pressure of Europe has 
yielded no good result; that duty and 
public sentiment alike forbid the abandon- 
ment of the Cretan people to Mussulman 
fanaticism. The counter proposal given in 
a sentence is: Let order be first established 
and then let the Cretan people themselves 
declare how they desire to be governed. 
Unless reasons hidden from, or incompre- 
hensible to, the common intelligence of 
mankind are actuating the controlling 
governments at this juncture, resistance to 
such an appeal seems wholly unjastifiable. 


Russia’s Aggressive Diplomacy. 

According to an article in the February 
Contemporary Review by the distinguished 
London journalist, Henry Norman, Great 
Britain has reason to be alarmed at the ag- 
gressive policy of Rassia, not in the Far 
East only, but everywhere. Her alliance 
with France is sinister and suspicious, giv- 
ing her all the advantage of France’s diplo- 
matic prestige and naval and military 
status without holding her to any equiv- 
alent obligation. Her treaty relations with 
Turkey are also employed for prospective 
aggrandizement and expansion. She still 
keeps an envious and vigilant eye on India, 
ranning her railway system direct to the 
gates of Herat. Persia is a commercial ally; 
Abyssinia is her friend. The must pro- 
gressive of the Balkan provinces — Bal- 
garia, Servia, Roumania — court her favor. 
By the Russo-Chinese treaty, so cleverly 
negotiated by Oassini, even the Chinese 
capital, with the country north and east, 
comes practically under control of the 
Muscovite. The great province of Man- 
churia, with its population of 20,000,000, is 
to be penetrated by Kassian railroads, 
which will secure command of its mines, 
commgree and agriculture. The Gulf of 
Pechili, and all the approaches by sea to 
Tien Tain and Peking, are to be guarded by 
Russian forte, manned by Russian garri- 
sons. What the stake is between the 
Muscovite and the Briton will appear 
when it is remembered that of the foreign 
trade of China, which in 1895 was nearly 
315,000,000 taels, Great Britain had 213,- 
500,000 and Russia 17,000,000, 





Members of the New Cabinet. 

The new cabinet, as nominated by Presi- 
dent McKinley and promptly confirmed by 
the United States Senate, is likely to give 
general satisfaction. Entering the House 
of Representatives more than forty years 
ago, the new of State, Senator 


Sherman of Ohio, brings to his responsible 








office three great qualities — statesmanlike 
ability, experience of public life, and a pa- 
triotic courage which has never wavered. 
Lyman J. Gage, who takes the Treasury 
portfolio, is one of the best known finan- 
ciers in the country, a man of high charac- 
ter and exemplary public spirit. Gen. R. A. 
Alger, who is to have charge of the War 
Department, in his career as a teacher, 
business man, soldier and governor of his 
own State, bas been alike honorable and 
successful. For the post of Secretary of 
the Navy there could scarcely be a more 
popular selection than that of Hon. John D. 
Long. Asa member of the Massachusetts 
bar and governor of his own State, his re- 
markable energy and abilities have been 
employed to the public advantage. The 
President found his Attorney General in 
California, and Joseph McKenna has been 
characterized by a member of the California 
bar as “ a careful, painstaking, laborious and 
honorable judge.”’ The new Postmaster Gen- 
eral, James A. Gary, is a distinguished cit- 
izen and manufacturer of Baltimore. James 
Wilson, who is to be chief of the Agricult- 
ural Depart t, is a ful farmer in 
Iowa, and is eminently fitted for the re- 
sponsibility he undertakes. To the Secre- 
taryship of the Interior the appointee is 
Cornelius N. Bliss, of New York, who holds 
in the world of business many positions of 
honor and trust. Supported by such men, 
the country may feel assured that the ex- 
ecutive government is in strong and com- 
petent hands. 








The New Administration’s Program. 

As enunciated by President McKinley in 
his inaugural address on Thursday Mat the 
new program contrasts in many respects 
sharply with the old. Mr. Cleveland, as he 
listened to it, must have realized keenly the 
triamph of principles to which he has been 
inflexibly opposed. Not that we join in the 
reproaches which many have heaped upon 
the retiring Chief Magistrate. The offensive 
personalism with which he is charged had its 
root, in almost every case, in honest moral 
conviction. It will be remembered that the 
party that placed him in power was hope- 
lessly divided on the great issues, and that 
he was forced to formulate a policy of his 
own. Even if that policy was a mistaken 
one on such an important question as that 
of revenue, and the national debt was 
greatly increased by consequent bond is- 
sues, it will yet stand to his credit that, in- 
different to party clamor, he eturdily main- 
tained the monetary standard when the 
least yielding would have landed the coun- 
try in bankruptcy and repudiation. If his 
_ was at fault in the matter of 

awaii, and his ear seemed deaf to the ap- 
peals of the struggling Oubans, his firm 
stand in behalf of oppressed Venezuela 
and in defence of the Monroe Doctrine will 
be held in grateful and enduring remem- 
brance. With the recollection of the set- 
tlement of that dispute, and the pro 
made in the treaty for arbitration, ont his 
brilliant civil service record, Mr. Cleve- 
land might well have felt that his fame was 
secure even while the cheers of gathered 
thousands were applauding the finging ut- 
terances of his successor — even while he 
realized that the majority of his country- 
men differed from him in many of his cher- 
ished views. The policy to which the new 
administration stands committed, as out- 
lined in the inaugural address, may be 
summed up as follows: the revision of our 
financial system by a competent commis- 
sion; internatio bimetallism (if it be 
possible to secure it) on the ratio of the 
eye relative values of silver and gold; 

e strictest economy in public expendi- 
ture; an adequate revenue, to be raised by 
a tariff that “will give ample protection 
.and encouragement to the industries and 
the a of our country; ” the res- 
toration of the reciprocity principle; the 
enactment of such legislation as will tend 
to bring about a revival of business; the 
enforcement of the laws against trusts that 
“control arbitrarily the condition of trade 
ng our citi ;” improved immigra- 
tion laws; the reform of the civil service 
by dismissing those employees who “ are 
inefficient, incompetent or unworthy; ” the 
upbuilding of our merchant marine; the 
maintenance of a dignified foreign policy, 
= defending “ the lawful rights of Amer- 
citizens everywhere;’’ early and fa- 
vorable action on the Arbitration Treaty; 
and the promotion of a national spirit in 
ene of sectionalism. For carrying out 
his broad and patriotic program our new 
Executive invoked the prayers of the peo- 
ple and the aid of Almighty God. 
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Our Contributors. 


THE BREADWINNERS’ BALLAD. 
Rev. Robert McIntyre, D. D. 


At the break of day and the set of sun we hear 
their heavy tread. 
God's old Brigade, all undismayed, they battle 
tor daily bread. 
And they laugh to know that long ago the Lord 
of life and death 
Fared forth at dawn,and home at dusk, with 
them in Nazareth. 
Foreheads white for lack of light, or brows all 
brown with grime, 
rheir' garments black with soot and slack, or 
gray with mason’s lime, 
They ring the trowel, pusb the plane, they travel 
the stormy deep, 
Chey click the type and clang the press when 
loved ones are asleep. 
Thro’ the city street and the country lane their 
lusty voices ring; 
By the roaring forge in the mountain gorge 
this cheery song they sing: 
Oh, we march away in the early morn, 
As we did since the world began. 
Don't muzzle the ox that treadeth the corn, 
Leave a share for the working-map. 


Some are workmen, coarse and strong, and some 
are crattsmen flac; 

They set the plow, they steer the raft, they 
sweat in suniess mine; 

They lift the sledge and drive the wedge, they 
hide with cunning art 

The powder where the spark can tear the mount- 
ain’s granite heart; 

They reap the fields of ripened grain, and fill 
the lands with bread 

They make the ore give up "its gold beneath the 
stamp mill's tread; 

They spread the snowy sail aloft, they sweep 
the dripping seine, 

They watt the wife a fond farewell, and they 
ne’er come home again. 


But they march away in the early morn, 
As they did since the world began. 

Don’t muzzle the ox that treadeth the corn, 
Leave a share for the working- man. 


They make the fiery furnace flow in streams of 
spouting steel; 
They bend the planks and brace the ribs along 
the oaken keel; 
They told the flock, they teed the herd, they in 
the forest hew, 
And with the whetstone on the scythe, beat 
labor’s sweet tattoo; 
They climb the coping, swing the crane, and set 
the —s high; 
They stretch the heavy bridge that hangs a 
roadway in the sky; 
They speed the shuttle, spin the thread, and 
weave the silken we 
Or crushed to death amid the wreck, they leave 
the home bereft. 
But they march away in the early morn, 
As they did since the world an. 
Don’t muzzle the ox that treadeth the corn, 
Leave a share for the working- man. 


In ancient Dey ST they were but serfs, and by the 
storied 
Unhappy hordes,” they drew the cords around 
tbe heathen pile. 
Where Karnak, Tyre and Carthage stood, where 
rolis Euphrates’ wave, 
Grim gods looked down, with stony frown, 
upon the hapless slave 
That day is past, thank enven! no more does 
Man the Toller bow 
His mite head with fear and dread, for he is 
he Master, now 
His band is strong, his patience long, his whole- 
e blood is calm, 
Within "his soul oe peace enthroned, and on 
his lips this psalm, — 
Ob, we march away in the esrly morn, 
As we did since the world 
Don’t muzzle the ox that treadeth the corn, 
Leave a share for the working-man. 


Chicago, Il. 





RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE IN 
THE OLD WORLD. 
XII. 
Prof. W. T. Davison, D. DO. 
rT \HE connection between 


Religious Thought and Current Fiction 

inay well seem far to seek. The serious- 
minded in the times of our grandfathers — 
nay, of our fathers — prohibited novel- 
reading altogether in their families. Even 
yet homes may be found in which all fiction 
is tabooed, but they are few and far be- 
tween. Almost every one in this country 
reads fiction and many read little else. The 
novelist takes himself — or herself — very 
seriously, as an artist of premier grade; 
and, apart from the occasional appearance 
of genius which defies all rules and canons, 
a considerable proportion of current works 
of fiction may claim to rank as literature. 
The novel stands today where the drama 
stood some centuries ago and professes at 
least to “ hold the mirror up to nature ” 
and show “‘ the very age and body of the 
time his form and preseure.’’ 

The question therefore becomes of the 
first importance: What is the relation 
between this broad and copious stream and 
the current of religious thought and action ? 
Is contemporary fiction irreligious, anti-re- 
ligious, non-religious, or to any extent re- 
ligious, and if so, what is the prevalent type 
of its teaching? It is tolerably clear that 
here as elsewhere generalization is danger- 
ous. Novels are to be found of every type, 
and those which have the widest circula- 
tion differ greatly among themselves. 
Nevertheless, a careful observer may learn 
much concerning the moral and religious 
life of a people by studying its fiction. So 
it seems to have’appeared to,Rey. T. G. 





Selby, who was appointed Fernley Lecturer 
at the last Wesleyan Methodist Conference 
in Liverpool. He took as his subject, ‘‘ The 
Theology of Modern Fiction,’”’ but the ad- 
dress of an hour or two delivered at the 
time forms only a slender portion of the 
volume which has just issued from the press 
under that title. Mr. Selby’s subject was a 
good one, and his ability as a writer and 
student of literature is established. His 
book, therefore, as might be expected, is in- 
teresting and, in parts, very effective. His 
treatment, however, of a very wide and 
suggestive subject is a little disappointing. 
He examines the works of five writers only 
— George Eliot, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Thomas Hardy, George Macdonald, and 
‘““Mark Rutherford.” Half-a-dozen pages 
of introduction prepare the way for his de- 
tailed criticism and a couple more at the 
close give the writer’s views concerning the 
fiction of the future. There is much to be 
learned from Mr. Selby’s analysis of ‘* Rom- 
ola” and “ The Scarlet Letter,” “ Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles’’ and “ Robert Fal- 
coner; "’ but the reader of this volume will 
seek in vain for an answer tothe questions 
suggested above, except in so far as the 
works of a few eminent writers are con- 
cerned. 

What a Fernley Lecturer has not at- 
tempted, the writer of a single ephemeral 
article will not be wise to undertake. But 
a few general impressions may be taken for 
what they are worth, and some of those 
who teach in the pulpit might do worse 
than try to answer some of the suggested 
questions for themselves, that they may 
guide wisely a portion of their flock sorely 
in lack of leadership in these matters. More 
people today pick up ideas on religious sub- 
jects from novels than from sermons. In 
the first place, then, there is a clear distinc- 
tion between books which set out to deal 
with great moral questions and those which 
do not. The former class includes many 
besides novels “‘ with a purpose,” such as 
“Robert Elsmere”? or “John Ward, 
Preacher.”’ Thackeray claimed to preach lay 
sermons which were moral if not religious. 
George Eliot was so distinctly a teacher 
that she repels many readers. Thomas 
Hardy, on the other hand, hardly ever 
preaches, but he has his own cynical or pes- 
simistic views of life, which his books in- 
culeate, and apparently were intended to 
inculcate, none the less completely because 
they are indirectly suggested. “Is this 
your moral of life?” Robert Browning 
asks of the musician, Master Hugues of 
Saxe-Gotha, after listening to one of bis 
fugues. One closes some novels, as the poet 
listened to the musical composition, with a 
“ moral of life’? more deeply impressed 
upon the mind than any preacher could 
effect in a sermon. Writers who look at life 
seriously enough to have formed a Welt- 
Anschauung, a “‘ view of God and the 
world,” must be put in quite a separate class 
from those who pride themselves on pro- 
ducing nothing but “ art for art’s sake.” 

As to the former class, if one may be 
permitted a hasty generalization, it might 
be said that their influence in this country 
is favorable to religion, but not to ortho- 
doxy. There are many powerful writers, 
of course, Hardy being one striking ex- 
ample, whose only moral of life lies in ex- 
hibiting not what he calls its “little 
ironies,” but the huge, bitter, inexplicable 
irony which to him seems to constitute 
life’s deepest secret. For such thinkers the 
world is the work of a Mephistopheles, and 
the expression on the face of such Prov- 
idence as exists is a sneer ora mocking 
laugh. The time will probably never come 
when an Ecclesiastes will be lacking whose 
moral of life is, “‘ All is vanity and striving 
after wind.” But the majority of writers 
who look beneath the surface of life can- 
not avoid perceiving and portraying ite 
moral order, and that is closely akin to its 
religion. George Eliot was religious with- 
out admitting it, without even knowing it. 
And the more true to facts a writer is and 
the less he allows his own personality to 
color his writings, the more clearly does 
the moral, and indirectly the religious, in- 
fluence of his work appear. Shakespeare 
is as thorough a humanist, perhaps, as lit- 
erature can show; but the teaching of 
Hamlet, of Macbeth, of Othello, is in some 
respects the more, not the less, effective for 
the fact. 


The Theology of Contemporary Novelists 


is seldom orthodox. This may be because 
orthodox teachers have something else to 
do than to write stories; or because, when 
clergymen do write novels, they are usually 
fourth or fifth rate. It may be because fic- 
tion is the natural language of the litera- 
ture of revolt; an attack upon received 
dogma is most effectively made in a story. 





So it has come to pass that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward thinks she has popularized German 
rationalism by ‘Robert Elsmere” and 
“ David Grieve; ” while Dr. George Mac- 
donald in earlier days had uttered his pro- 
test against Calvinism in ‘‘ Robert Fal- 
coner,”” ‘‘David Elginbrod,” and their 
numerous congeners. The mischief here is, 
not that it is a sin to object to Oalvinistic or 
any prevailing doctrine, but that a novel is 
not a suitable vehicle for a religious writer 
“‘ with a purpose,” be he orthodox or het- 
erodox. He is sure to be one-sided, and 
readers of fiction are not upon their guard 
as they would be in reading a piece of the- 
ological polemic — which, by the way, very 
few of them would be likely to do. Still, 
taking the novelist-teacbers by themselves 
as a class, and allowing for the acknowl- 
edged existence among them of skeptics 
and pessimists, and the bias often shown 
against some accepted Christian doctrines, 
it would be safe, we think, to say that con- 
temporary fiction is ‘‘on the side of the 
angels.”’ 

It is otherwise with novel- writers who 
desire merely to glorify their art or to gain 
a wide circulation. Artis non-moral; and, 
human nature being whiat it is, the non- 
morsel very easily slides into the immoral. 
The true objection to most realistic pictures 
ie that they are not real. They tell the 
truth, bat not the whole truth, with the 
proverbial success of those who tell lies 
that are half-truths. Zola has only done on 
a large scale, with a broader brush and in 
coarser colors, what a whole swarm of less- 
er writers are continually doing. It is 
these literary impressionists who, without 
intending it, do harm by their misrepre- 
sentations. Photographing a slum by a 
snap-shot will neither produce a work of 
art nor teach a sound moral lesson. To 
draw an adequate picture of a sad and dark 
region of human life is quite another mat- 
ter. Some of the chief evil effects pro- 
duced upon moral and religious life by 
current works of fiction in this country are 
produced by these half-falsehoods. Books 
are admitted into respectable homes which 
do as much mischief in their way as the 
positively corrupting literature which de- 
cent people would not touch with a pair of 
tongs. It would not be desirable to men- 
tion names; but now that fiction is read by 
almost every one, and the women and 
young people of a household are free to 
read what used to be kept under lock and 
key; now that representations (so-called) 
of actual life which are misleading, if not 
mischievous, in their tendency, are intro- 
duced into almost every home of educated 
people, it might be well if a strong search- 
light were turned upon this whole subject 
—the bearing of contemporary fiction 
upon religious thought and life. If it re- 
sulted in the sweeping out from decent 
houses of a quantity of worse than trash 
and the substitution of the masterpieces of 
imaginative literature, the blessing would 
be incalculable. 


Professor Harnack’s New Work. 


Before closing this article, I wish to refer 
to a subject in no way connected with its 
main theme, yet deserving mention at this 
particular moment. Readers of the HERALD 
who have specially good memories may re- 
call that in the last paper of this series at- 
tention was drawn at length to the evi- 
dence in favor of traditional Christian 
doctrine afforded by the unbiased research- 
es of certain Continental scholars. Since 
that paper was written, another work has 
appeared from the indefatigable pen of 
Professor Harnack, in itself almost ponder- 
ous enough to be the work of a life-time. 
It forms part of a still more elaborate pro- 
duction which is to give a complete picture 
of early Christian literature down to the 
time of Eusebius. This particular instal- 
ment — consisting of seven hundred closely 
printed pages — deals with the chronology 
of the subject only. The author deals with 
the canonical writings of the New Testa- 
ment, as well as with the early Fathers, bat 
his conclusions throughout are formed 
under the white light of science alone, and 
the judgment formed is that of the latest 
and most complete scientific investigation, 
uninfluenced by theological prepossession 
of any kind. 

It is most instructive, therefore, to find 
such a critic calmly announcing that “ in 
the criticism of the early sources of Chris- 
tianity we are embarked upon a retro- 
gressive move toward traditionalism; ” 
that nearly all the conclusions of tradi- 
tional Christianity concerning the dates 
and authorship of the books of the 
New Testament may be considered now 
as, if not proved, yet shown to be the most 
probable hypotheses. The only exception 
Harnack makes is in the case_of 2 Peter, 





and scholars will know the reason of this. 
“Inthe main points, and in most details, 
these documents, from the point of view of 
literary history, are veracious and trust- 
worthy.’’ It will be observed that the state- 
ment thus made is carefully guarded, but it 
conveys an immensely important truth, as 
established by literary and historical meth- 
ods alone. Mrs. Humphry Ward calls to 
her German Baiaam to curse traditional be- 
liefs, and lo! he blesses them altogether. 
Or, if not altogether, the modifications and 
caveats introduced suffice to show the inde- 
pendence of the critic, who admits no infal- 
libility of inspired records and is prepared 
to admit inveracity if historical science ap- 
pears to him to demand it. For the modifi- 
cations which Harnack makes in the broad 
statement just quoted are considerable, and 
too numervus to be detailed here. He sees 
evidence of second century ‘ interpola- 
tion” in the Pastoral Fpistles, and holds 
his own view of the composite character of 
the Apocalypse; both these subjects being 
treated on precisely the same lines as the 
examination into the letters of Ignatius, no 
more tenderness being shown in the one 
case than the other. 

The importance of such a conclusion, if, 
as Harnack thinks, it is likely to be soon 
admitted as incontrovertible by all compe- 
tent scholars, is immense. Bishop Light- 
foot and the Cambridge school of New Tes- 
tament criticiam have always stood by 
these views, but it has been the fashion in 
some quarters to disparage these able 
scholars as biased “‘ apologists.”” When it 
comes to be recognized by scholars of all 
types that, ‘‘ from the point of view of lit- 
erary history,’’ the Scriptures of the New 
Testament are unassailable, the effects will 
be far-reaching indeed. Prof. Harnack 
quotes a Datch friend of skeptical tenden- 
cies as saying that ‘‘ this means renouncing 
the task of writing a natural ” — i. e., an 
auti-supernatural — ‘** history of primitive 
Christianity.”” Though Harnack himself 
does not say so much as this, it is obvious 
whither his argument tends. This brief 
reference toa most significant declaration 
will be best appreciated by those most ac- 
quainted with the history of New Testa- 
ment criticism in Germany from Baur on- 
wards. It concerns the writings of the New 
Testament viewed only as literary documents; 
but given this inexpugnable pou ato 
(‘* where I may stand’’), it will hardly need 
an Archimedes to move the world of criti- 
cism. 


Handsworth College, Birmingham, Eng. 





BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON. 
Rev. J. D. Pickles, Ph. D. 


SNe in the chair which was used by 

Bishop Asbury, and using the table on 
which he wrote a large part of his journal, 
and which was used also by Bishops What- 
coat and McKendree, I ought to be able to 
send you a letter of interest from this his- 
toric ground of Maryland Methodism. On 
the table is Bishop Asbury’s Hebrew Bible. 
Yesterday, with Dr. Goucher, I visited the 
spot where the old Lovely Lane Methodist 
Meeting-house stood, now occupied by a 
fine building of the Merchants’ Club. 
Thence we went to the tomb of Edgar Allan 
Poe, and looked upon the features carved 
in stone of that gifted but immoral genius. 
Taking a streetcar, we rode out to Mt. 
Olivet Cemetery and participated in the in- 
terment services over Rev. Dr. Crooks, of 
Drew Seminary, whose body had been 
brought on to be laid beside that of his 
wife. Dre. Lanahan and Harmon officiated 
atthe grave. Here we looked with rever- 
ence upon the granite shaft in honor of 
Jesse Lee, “the apostle of New England 
Methodism,’ as likewise his grave. In this 
cemetery are the remains of Bishops As- 
bury, Whatcoat, Emory, Waugh, and 
George, as also that of Robert Strawbridge, 
who, as Asbury says in his journal, ‘ formed 
the first society in Maryland — and Amer - 
ica,’’ which, together with other document- 
ary evidence, appears to give to Maryland 
the priority of Methodist origin in the New 
World. So at least Baltimore Methodists 
stoutly aver, John St. and Dr. Buckley to 
the contrary notwithstanding. It was in 
this city the historic Christmas Conference 
of 1784 was held, and until 1840 the larger 
number of General Conferences met here. 
Of the ten Bishops elected from 1800 to 1844 
six were members of the Baltimore Confer- 
ence and four were “ native and to the 
manner born.” 

My main purpose in stopping off at Balti- 
more on my way to Washington was to 
visit, according to appointment of the New 
England Conference, the 

Woman's College. 


. established in this city by the Baltimore 
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Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. , It is of recent origin, its doors 
having been opened in 1888, graduating its 
first class in (1892, and now having an at- 
tendance, including its preparatory Latin 
School, of over five hundred pupils. Such 
a growth is phenomenal in the history of 
educational institutions, and shows that the 
time was ripe for its establishment, and also 
indicates the marked wisdom and enter- 
prise with which the undertaking has been 
managed. It already has, and is destined 
still more fully and widely to enjoy, the 
confidence and become the pride of Amer- 
ican Methodism. President Eliot of Har- 
vard has recently said of it that ‘‘ it is the 
best-equipped college for women in this 
country,” and Madame Blanc, a distin- 
guished French writer, says in a review of 
her visit to American educational institu- 
tions: “* Among establishments of recent 
date the College at Baltimore, opened in 
1888 under the patronage of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, seemed to me destined 
to the largest measure of success.” 

It will be impossible in a brief newspaper 
article to adequately treat of the equip- 
ments and promise of this institution. In 
the first place, its location as to the city 
gives it commanding advantage in climate, 
in geographical relation to the nation at 
large, in proximity to Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and within forty-five minutes of 
Washington where the matchless opportu- 
nities of the capital city may be utilized by 
its students. Its location within the city in 
the best residential section occupying high 
land, makes it a striking feature of the 
city’s many attractions. Ite plant is of the 
most thorough and approved kind, having 
the latest adaptations to all kinds of colle- 
giate work, No expense seems to have 
been spared to enable the College to give to 
its students the most thorough training in 
physical and intellectual development. In 
its gymnasium and allied apparatus for 
bodily benefit every provision, under a 
skilled and experienced physician, with 
graduates of the Royal Central Gymnastic 
Institute of Stockholm in charge of phys- 
ical exercises, is made for the health of the 
young ladies, while every professor has 
been an honor student in the colleges and 
universities from which he or she has grad- 
uated and is enthusiasticin the vocation 
adopted. 

The College owns six acres, on which is 
built for present uses three beautiful and 
spacious granite Halls for teaching pur- 
poses, and four Homes for residences of the 
students. The Girls’ Latin School is also a 
noble building of similar material. Goucher 
Hall is of Romanesque architecture and 
thoroughly fitted for the purposes it is 
designed to fulfil. Near by and connected 
by acovered way with Goucher Hall is the 
First Church, of Lombard architecture and 
designed to complete at that point the 
architectural perspective of the college 
buildings. It is a noble structure sur- 
mounted by a square tower of the Etruscaa 
style, whose massive beauty dominates 
almost the entire city. My inspection of 
the College is in every respect satisfactory, 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church may 
congratulate itself on the possession of such 
a thoroughly-equipped institution. It is 
destined to a mighty future. 

On Saturday, the 27th, I came to 


Washington. 
and for the first time saw this beautiful and 
historic city. Its streete are all avenues, 
and remind one of Paris in its many beauti- 
ful residences. The Government buildings, 
of course, form the central and leading 
features in the architecture of the city. 
The splendid Capitol with its peerless 
dome, the new Congressional Library un- 
surpassed in the world, the White House, 
Pension Building, and others would give 
employment for weeks for adequate exam- 
ination. The city is Hlling up with strangers 
from all parts of the country. The tramp 
of marching troops has already begun, and 
tomorrow President-elect McKinley will 
enter in triumph, to take on Thursday the 
oath of office and assume the duties of the 
high position to which he has been called. 
His competitor in the recent election, Mr. 
Bryan, has been here over Sanday and has 
received marked attention from the poli- 
ticians. Mr. Hanna is here, and many of 
the notables who are high in the counsels 
of the Republican Party. But there is an 
air of uncertainty as to the future. Both 
parties in the Senate are in a state of un- 
stable equilibrium, and the best-informed 
are most loth to make prognostications. 
But all express hope, and one who has 
known the coming President intimately 
says that a cleaner, more upright, more self- 
reliant man has never sat in the presidential 
chair, and that “ there is not a man living 





who dares dictate to Major McKinley.” 
Certainly that is a hopeful endorsement. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Hugh John- 
ston, the pastor, I was honored in preaching 
in Metropolitan Church, known sometimes 
as Dr. Newman's, who wat pastor when 
General Grant was President. Mr. Hayes 
attended Foundry Church, as also did Mr. 
McKinley when Uongressman, but it seems 
settled now that he, as President, will at- 
tend the Metropolitan. Bishop Newman 
preaches the inauguration sermon before 
the President next Sunday morning. 

1 visited the Preachers’ Meeting this 
morning, and was glad to assure them of 
the brotherly, manly man who was to pre- 
side over their Oonference the present 
week. Some had never seen Bishop Malla- 
lieu, and were wondering into what kind of 
hands their destinies were to be entrusted. 

My host and hostess, Col. and Mrs. Luther 
Caldwell, are keeping open house, and to- 
morrow Mrs. Oaldwell’s brother, Mr. 
George H. Newhall, and wife, of Lynu, and 
Dr. and Mrs. Richard H. Rust, of Cincinna- 
ti, will be added to our family. Today, 
with Mrs. and Miss Caldwell, I called on 
Mr. and Mrs. Matthew Emery, the leading 
Methodists of Washington and of the Met- 
ropolitan Church. Mr. Emery has recently 
given a $12,000 parsonage to the church. 
He lives in the house once occupied by 
Grant, and in the library where I was 
today he received official notice of his 
nomination for the Presidency the first 
time. General Sherman also lived there. 

Bat my letter is long enough. I under- 
stand that Dr. Johnston is to give you a 
letter on the inauguration, and will not 
trespass further. ; 

Washington, D. C., March 1. 





THE AIM OF METHODISM. 


Bishop J. H. Vincent. 


TT\HE aim of Methodism in America, accord- 
ing to the formula of the fathers, was “ to 
reform the continent, and to spread Scriptural 
holiness over these lands.’’ It was to promote a 
subjective spiritual life in order toa true social 
and civic life. The ideal of Methodism is like 
that of the artist — perfection. What should 
be the highest aim of Christian endeavor if not 
Christian perfection? “ Ye therefore shall be 
perfect as your Heavenly Father is perfect.” 
Thus spake the Son of Man to the sons of men. 
The Methodist ideal is perfection in adjustment 
— the surrendered sinner resting in the arms of 
a perfect Saviour — “complete in Him; ” and 
then perfection in love— the whole heart and 
purpose of the man fixed on God and His right- 
eousness; every day expanding because every 
day receiving from the inexhaustible fountain 
ot love — yesterday’s attainment never wholly 
satisfying the aspiration of today. This is ina 
sense — in the Scriptural sense — “‘ perfection; ” 
not perfection of knowledge, of judgment, of 
taste, of speech, of conduct, but of love; not of 
“ feeling,” but of love, of trend, of purpose, of 
controlling d«sire; the surrender to righteous- 
ness — actual, practical and absolute so far as 
the man’s ruling motive end daily endeavor are 
concernea. And this is not berause of his own 
bumap power and moral buoyancy as of one who 
can walk anassisted on the sea, but because of 
the great hulk and firm deck underneath the 
feet of him who can thus defy the storm and 
cross the sea. Man’s hope is in Christ. ‘ Com- 
plete in Him,” and complete because of Him. 

This mission of Methodism was not to the 
few, the choice spirite, the peculiarly endowed 
“ religious geniuses” of the race; not to the 
clergyman in his study and at the altar, or to 
the monk in bis cell; but to the multitade of 
busy folk inthe dust and the din of what we 
blindiy call “secular life;” to lawyers and 
statesmen, scientists and women of society, 
servants and echool children, plowmen and 
hostlers —to everybody, everywhere, with heart 
to love, a modicum of brain to think, and a 
conscience to condemn or approve. And it is 
not an impracticable, mystical, sentimental 
gospel we thus preach. We know men of this 
world “ perfectly given up to the world.” We 
know women “perfectly devoted” to their 
children, or to society and pleasure. We know 
students in art and science, in literature, “ per- 
fectly absorbed” in their special pursuiis. 
Now there is a life of perfect surrender and de- 
votion to righteousness, to the service of hu- 
manity, and to the imitation of Christ. This is 
“the end of the charge” (1Tim. 1: 5, N. R.), 
which “is love out of a pure heart, and a good 
conscience, and faith unfeigned.” It is for this 
end that the church exists. The coveting and 
the pursuit of this constitute the very essence 
of apostolic Christianity, the Christianity of 
Christ, the Cbristianity of Paul and of John, of 
Thomas & Kempis, and of thousands and tens of 
thousands of saints in every age. This is the 
distinctive, ‘‘ doctrine,” aim and mission of 
Methodism: Perfect surrender to God, and rest 
in Him, in order to the more eff: ctive service of 
man and of society. When Methodism loses 
this aim and the life that inspires it, her doom 
is sealed. 

One is bound to confess that all Methodists 
are not ander the blessed dominion of this idea. 
Some of us seem to be more interested In eccle- 
siastical government and development, in prop- 


agandist endeavor and of statistical proofe of | 








success in interdenominativna! rivalries. Some 
of us are asking eagerly how we may more per- 
fectly adapt our church machinery and methods 
to the tendencies and d ds of the new age; 
bow increase the “ social power ” of the church, 
not so much by reaching down toward the social 
mass for its disintegration end uplift as by 
reaching out to attract unsettled and unstable 
wultitudes who care more for sensation than for 
salvation, and who are more anxious to be 
“ happy ” and “ respectable” than to be holy 
and useful. It is sometimes said both in the 
church and out of it that ‘‘ Methodiam has lost 
its power.” This means, on the lips that speak 
it, that Methodism is less earnest and emphatic 
than formerly in her insistence upon positive, 
personal, spiritual experience, and upon activity 
in seeking to promote such experience. At one 
time in my life I feared that this statement was 
justified; but [{ feared more a tendency in the 
church to an extreme on the part of certain so- 
called “ old-fasbioned Methodists ’’ whose faith 
and fervor became fanaticism,and the “ inner 
life” of which they talked so much a play- 
ground for a morbid, mercurial emotionalism. 
But after a wider and more sympathetic ob- 
servation in our own country from Portland of 
the Atlantic to Portland of the Pacific, and from 
Mackinac to Mexico, and in Burope among our 
pine Continental Annual Conferences, embrac- 
ing thousands of earnest souls in Scandinavia, 
Germany, Switzerlend, Italy and Bulgaria, | am 
bound to declare that the original idea, experi- 
ence and purpose of Methodism seem still to be 
dominant. 

Because the very soul of Methodism is in the 
desire and purpose to do the will of Christ, and 
to find in the persona! consciousness the fullness 
of His life, there is not much controversy in 
Methodism concerning the “ docrtine.” Tue 
largest liberty of opinion is enjoyed by minis- 
ters and laymen. The sole aim of the pulpit be- 
ing to win men to Christ and His service, there 
is little temptation to introduce novelties of 
creed, while there is all the stronger incentive 
to put old truth in new light, and to present, in 
forms adapted to the age, the faith of the 
fathers. Methodists do sometimes wrangle over 
the theory of holiness because of the twofold 
tendency to worldliness and to fanaticism to 
which I have already referred. The truly ration- 
al “ higher criticism” certainly finds a warm 
welcome among our holars, who p pt 
ly repudiate everything merely “ rationalistic ” 
in both criticism and exegesis. Our pulpit bas 
too much to do in evangelization, edification 
and ethical teaching, it is too eager to bring 
men to a personal decision concerning Christ, to 
allow it to awaken doubts about the authority 
and integrity of the Bibis in the minds of those 
whom it would first establish inthe faith that 
saves from sin. Consequently, Methodist Epis- 
copal pulpits give no uncertain sound concern- 
ing the essentials of the salvation which is in 
Jesus Christ. Questions of polity, the extent to 
which the lay element, and especially the wom- 
en, should be recognized in the counsels of the 
church, the “time limit ” in pastoral service, 
the propriety of disciplinary regulations con- 
cerning social customs, ete., do excite warm and 
widespread discussion in our press and Confer- 
ences, but on the fundamentals of the faith 
there is every where substantial unity. 

This emphasis upon spiritual life in Method- 
ism has also this advantage, that it protects tbe 
church from the baleful effects of ecclesiasti- 
cism. The Methodistic movement of 1729-1784 
ander the Wesieys in England was simply, ac- 
cording to Wesley, a revival of “ primitive 
Christianity,” the setting forth of the “ king- 
dom of God,” which is not a thing of orders 
and successions, of “this mountain” or “ at 
Jerusalem ;” not of “ meat and drink, but right- 
eousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 
It was a movement within the Church of Eng- 
land. It was not intended by Mr. Wesley, at 
least at first, that it should organize independ- 
ently in England asachurch. But under Wes- 
ley’s direction, and through provisions made by 
himself for an American Bishop of the New 
Testament type, the presbyterial authority 
vested in the Church of England gave to the 
neglected colonists of the new republic a 
church, presbyterian and episcopal, ancient, 
Scriptural and independent, adapted to the age 
in which it sought to re-introduce the spirit of 
the first Christian century. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, therefore, emphasizes its 
identity with the Holy Catholic Church. It its 
offices of baptism, holy communion, ordination 
oft deacons and elders and consecration of bish- 
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ops, it makes no mention whatever of its de- 
nominational name. It sets men apart as 
deacons, elders and bishops “ in the Church of 
God.” Every intelligent Methodist recognizes 
himself, while being a Methodist, as a member 
of the one, indivisible, divine Holy Catholic 
Church. Therefore, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is not a “ sect’ (as that term is some- 
times opprobriously used), for it was never “cut 
off” from any other branch of the Holy Catholic 
Church, and it never “ cuts off” any minister of 
Christ from its sacraments, its pulpits, its 
recognitions, ite fellowships. It existe not for 
iteelf, but “to reform the continent, and to 
spread Scriptura! holiness over these lands.”’ It 
works through all churches. It works with all, 
loves all, helps all, rejoices in the progress of 
all, knowing that whatever agency builds up in 
any way the faith of Christ in the world is 
building up its own glorious Holy Catholic 
Church, in the unity of which Methodism re- 
joices. It smiles at any ecclesiastical decision 
from any branch of the Holy Catholic Church 
which challenges the antiquity and authority 
of its own orders, just as the Anglican and 
Protestant Episcopal Churches smile at the re- 
cent repudiation of their ecclesiastical orders by 
Pope Leo XIII. Methodism promotes Christian 
unity by seeking to promote intense spirituality. 

Increased atiention is now dSeing given to 
ministerial education in the Methodist Epieco- 
pal Church. its four years’ course of study 
which has been pursued by candidates for the 
ministry for many years, has been revised by 
the Board of Bishops, and by the authority of 
the last General Conference a board of exam- 
{ners is appointed in every Annual Conference 
to serve foraterm of four years. A scheme of 
systematic, non-resident, Biblical and theolog- 
ical study, embracing the Conference course and 
utilizing various devices for associated study, is 
in process of development. 

With “ holiness "’ as her watchword, and wise 
insight into the present demands of society, and 
& judicious use of opportunity which come to 
all the churches in this marvelous age, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church seeks to promote 
the salvation of men as individuals, the salva- 
tion of society and the building up everywhere 
of the Holy Catholic Church. — The Church. 





RUINED IN THE KITCHEN 


Is the Fate of Many Good Articies of Food and 
Drink. 


It is too often true of our American house- 
holds that, while the host or hostess may take 
unusual pains in the selection of good articles of 
food and drink, they come on the table in any- 
thing but a palatable manner, having been en- 
tirely and completely ruined in the kitchen 

The choicest cut of meat may be made tough 
and greasy by improper cooking and the finest 
a may be so prepared in the kitch- 
en it will come to jthe dining-room 
and nauseating. It is liarly Perm wer 
for a new article to receive a blow by the cook 
ip the way of careless preparation. , 

um Cereal Food Coffee if boiled 15 minutes 
and with enough of it in the to make the 
beverage the deep seal brown of thick Mocha is 
® most charming,and delicious breakfast coffee 
which changes to a rich golden brown when 
pure cream is added and tastes like the milder 
ay ° more —_ grades of Java. 
ny one who has had an unfortunat - 
rience in thefirst brewing ot Pestem, ma be. 
pend thatthe fault is in the kitchen and can 
easily be remedied by following the. printed di- 


rections. It is quite as,easy t - 
nary coffee. . ——— 





Some designing grocers tell their customers 
ae a that cereal coffee is “ just as good as 

There is but one original Postum Cereal F 
Coffee and no imitator has yet succeeded in _ 


ducing anything even approach! 
pow gb ng pproaching it in flavor 
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OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 
“* Dearborn.” 


FTE banguet given by the Methodist Social 
{ Union at the Sherman House on the even- 
ing} of Feb 26, was said to be the largest gath- 
ering of the kind ever held under the auspices 
of the Union. The large banqueting-room was 
filled with representative Methodists, ministers 
and laymen, from all parts of the city and sub- 
urbs. After an hour’s attention to the sub- 
stantial supper, President Birmingham rapped 
for order, and after a few appropriate and stir- 
ring remarks introduced the first speaker of the 
evening, Judge Charles T. Neely, who spoke on 
“ The City and Progressive Possibilities.” Pres- 
ident Rogers followed with an address on “ The 
City, Church and College.” He said, by way of 
introduction, that it was suggestive that the 
first two speakers on Chicago should come 
trom Evanston. After telling some humorous 
stories that quite convulsed the audience, the 
speaker gave a most interesting and encourag- 
ing résumé of our city’s educational history and 
present advantages. Dr. Mcintyre, in his own 
inimitable way, represented “The City and 
State.” A portion of his address was a repetition 
ot an oration given a few weeks ago bafore the 
General Assembly of Illinois, at the banquet 
tendered that body by the Civic Federation. His 
tribute to Illinois and to the three men who 
have made the State immortal — Lincoln, Grant 
and Logan — was simply magnificent. There is 
no other word to express it. The last speaker was 
Mayor Swift, who gave a thoughtful and candid 
address on “ The City and Good Government.” 
In introducing the Mayor the president of the 
Union nominated him for our next Governor. 

The gathering was a great succeas and reflects 

much credit on those who managed it. 
. . 

Rev. Frank Crane, D. D., pastor of Trinity 
Charch, came down to our Preachers’ Meeting 
on Washington’s Birthday. He was expected to 
speak on the Father of his Country, but he 

destly disclaimed the ability to say anything 
new on that subject, and so “ talked ” on a few 
topics which he thought might, at least, pro- 
voke thought. Whether it was thought he pro- 
voked, it is hard to say. Some tempers were 
certainly on the move after he had spoken a few 
minutes. Two or three brethren, who believe 
themselves called to defend something they call 
Methodism or orthodoxy, were hardly courteous 
to Dr. Crane. He, meanwhile, seemed perfectly 
at home and quite serene. And what was it all 
about ? Oh, nothing, or next to nothing! Dr. 
Crane, among other things, simply asked 
whether, instead of our church abolishing pro- 
bation, it might not better doaway with the 
subsequent ceremony and let everybody be on 
probation. And then he suggested whether, in 





view of recent discoveries and by a little differ- 
ent interpretation of certain Scriptural passages, 
we might not regard this earth as the “ breed- 
ing-ground ” of the universe, and the stars as 
our future home — the “ many mansions” to 
which Christ referred. It was only a suggestion, 
bat it was made on Monday, and that is nota 
good day on which to say anything out of the 
common order at our Preachers’ Meeting. And 
then the papers took the matter up, and there 
were long and labored articles and editorials for 
and against. The Tribune argued that, as there 
were so many heavenly bodies, there could not 
be more than one soul for a star every thirty 
years. Last Sunday the same paper had a full- 
page cartoon representing Dr. Crane standing 
by an immense globe from which shadowy fig- 
ures were rising to pass to their home among the 
stars. Bishop Merrill was asked, among others, 
what he thought of the theory. He replied that 
60 far as our present knowledge was concerned 
we might as well ask if dead geese went to the 
moon. Weare glad that the good Bishop added 
that Dr. Crane’s suggestion was, at least, not 
heretical. Some of the younger brethren 
thought it was,and there has been much shak- 
ing of heads and grave discussion. Have a care, 
Brother Crane! 
* . 

There have been several gracious revivals 
within the past few weeks. The largest ingather- 
ing has been at Ravenswood, where Rev. W. E. 
Tilroe, the pastor, has conducted his own meet- 
ings, receiving more than a hundred, and at 
Gartield Boulevard, when nearly one hundred 
and fifty have been received. Rev. A. C. Bunk- 
er is pastor. There have been, also, good re- 
sults from meetings held at Hemenway Church, 
Evanston, Naperville, La Grange, Wabash Ave., 
Paulina Street, Elsmere, and Hyde Park. In 
the latter church Dr. Patton has proved himself 
the man for the hour and the place. 


. . 


Chicago Methodists weicome back Dr. Schell as 
General Secretary,and Mr. C. E. Piper as Gen- 
eral Treasurer, of the Epworth League. Both of 
these officers live at Berwyn, a West Side sub- 
urb which Mr. Piper helped to found. They 
are active in all the work of the church and 
League in their own town, and keep an 
eye open for the interests of Methodism all 
along the line of the Barlington Railroad. 
Mrs. Piper is also an active League worker, hav- 
ing been recently elected superintendent of the 
Juniors for the Chicago District. 

* . 

My very mild criticism of the Chicago Home 
Missionary and Church Extension Society — a 
criticism made solely in the interests of our 
Methodism in this city — has provoked two re- 
plies. Oné is from Rev. D. J. Holmes, pastor of 





the Halsted Street Church, the other from the 
editor of the Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
Mr. Holmes’ article is so intemperate in lan- 
guage and so caustic in spirit as to put it almost 
beyond the limits of legitimate review. Yet as 
he ia an employee of the City Missionary Socie- 
ty, and therefore, in a ,» rep te it, 
it seems best to say a word in reply. 

Though I was careful in everything I said to 
avoid anything like personalities, Mr. Holmes re- 
fers to my letter as “‘ simply monstrous.” Then 
he proceeds to call mea “ lop-sided visionary.” I 
am “ disgruntled,” “ hypercritical,” an “ old 
woman exhibiting malice and spleen and the 
blindest prejudice.” The burden of Mr. Holmes’ 
complaint seems to be that I did not say all that 
might have been said about his work. What 
epithets he might have coined had all the truth 
been told, 1 can only imagine. No, I did not 
describe bis work in full. His challenge com- 
pels me now to say — what I would gladly have 
spared him —that for the failure at Haisted 
Street he himself is largely respopsible. Ac- 
cording to his own record he has lost 95 mem- 
bers in two years. Many of these left in a body. 
Among them were his Sunday-schoo!l superin- 
tendent and éasistant, the president of the Ep- 
worth League, a number of the teachers, and 
several of his offictal board. I will not say that 
these ought to have left; but the pastor will 
hardly claim that he is without fault. Indeed, 
if illustration were wanted of the chief cause of 
the trouble, it would be found in Mr. Holmes’ 
reply to me. He is too irascible, too fond of 
using coarse epithets, and making personal and 
wholly utcalled-for attacks on those who differ 
from him. Now, so faras the substance of his 
reply is concerned, he admits practically all that 
Isaid. He states that “ for catching little fish 
with fine growing possibilities there is no better 
pond than the one my [4is) hooksarein.” I 
believe that, and said so, though using a little 
more prosaic figure. I said that it was “a great 
field, but it did not prosper.” He admits that, 
although he bas his hooks in that wonderful 
pond of “ little tish with fine growing possibil- 
ities,” he does not seem to catch anything. 
More than that, he has lost nearly all that others 
caught. Whether the trouble is with his bait 
or in his manner of handling the tackle, I will 
not say. Certainly, by no stretch of the wildest 
imagination could the work at Halsted Street 
be termed a success. Indeed, to call it a failure 
when the congregations are often made up, as I 
am credibly informed, of not more than ten 
persons, including the pastor and choir, is a 
mild putting of the case. A decade of the wis- 
est management wil! scarcely see Halsted Street 
Church restored to its former position in the 
community. 

Mr, Holmes has given certain statistics which, 








to the casual reader, might seem to support his 
contention. But the careful reader will not be 
misled. The apparent growth of the Sunday- 
school for 18 Sundays after Conf is not 
representative of the school’s real condition. 
The pastor should bave secured from his secre- 
tary a statement of the average attendance for 
the whole year, and not for a selected period of 
which I may have something further to say at 
another time. 





- . 

The answer of the Northwestern Christian 
Advocate, while differing wholly in spirit and 
form of expression from Rev. Mr. Holmes’ let- 
ter, is in no sense a defence of the Chicago 
Home Missionary and Church Extension Soci- 
ety. It winds up with this aphorism: “ De- 
structive criticism lames, discourages and em- 
broils even the saints. Constructive criticism 
and hopeful work build forthe ages.” There 
is just the suspicion that the Northwestern re- 
gards as “ destructive criticism” whatever is 
against the so-called established order. Cer- 
tainly it does not hesitate to attack men and 
things under certain circumstances. To go no 
further than the present case, while calling 
down blessings on the Forward Movement, it 
gives it several vigorous thrusts. A stiletto 
under the fifth rib is just as “ destructive ” asa 
blow from a bludgeon. 

But my criticism of the policy of the City 
Missionary Society, as an honest criticism mast 
be, was traly constructive. It was so meant, and 
if taken in the right spirit, will so appear. That 
any just criticism “ lames, discourages and em- 
broils the saints,” I cannot believe. A saint is 
supposed to be humbie enough to admit that he 
has not all the truth, and generous enough to 
allow his brethren the right of reviewing his 
actions, particularly when he — the saint — isa 
public functionary charged with important 
public duties. The people who get embroiled 
because their brethren will not praise their 
faults, are not saints except in the most accoua - 
modated sense. 

The Northwestern’s answer to my charge that 
the Chicago Home Missionary and Church Ex- 
tension Society has no real interest in the evan- 
gelization of the neglected masses, cannot be 
regarded as an adequate reply. The claim that 
the Society has done good, no one denies. I 
conceded all that the Northwestern says on that 
print, though gently hinting that it was hardly 
proper for the Society to claim that it has built 
every church which it has in any way aided. To 
illustrate the Society’s indifference to the poorer 
classes a definite case was cited —“ its two 
years’ opposition to Dr. Gray’s work in the 
nineteenth ward.” The Northwestern proceeds 
to answer that direct citation (1) by represent- 
ing that the Forward Movement which Dr. 
Gray organized was always an independent en- 
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tains a family of one male and two female 
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reared in captivity. On the opposite side 
may be seen a lioness and her family of 
babes, born in the old Public Library, and 
beyond are dens displaying forty-two mag- 
nificent specimens of the forest-bred lions. 
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terprise — which, of course, is not true —and 
therefore could not expect help from the City 
Missionary Society; (2) by entirely ignoring 
the word opposition which gave point to my tl- 
lustration. A quotation is made from the Soci- 
ety’s charter to the effect that it is pledged to 
“the founding of missions and maintaining 
mission churches and Sanday-schools and other 
Christian work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” The Northwestern assumes that had 
the Society attempted to help the Forward 
Movement, it would have been obliged “ to re- 
nounce its Methodism contrary to charter and 
to murder its future supply by wrecking two 
charters.”” Were these words to be taken liter- 
ally, we could scarcely pause to contemplate the 
awful carnage which might follow the aiding of 
Dr. Gray’s work. But the case ts not quite so 
bad as that. For about two years the Forward 
Movement was as much a Methodist enterprise 
as the City Missionary Society. Both come under 
that clause in the Discipline which represents 
the Evangelization Union as *‘ composed of rep- 
resentatives of all local organizations by what- 
ever name known in the cities of the United 
States working for city evangelization under 
the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh.” The Forward Movement was begun 
by Dr. Gray on the advice and encouragement of 
at least five of our Bishops. Earnest laymen of 
our church co-operated from the first. That 
there might be no reason for misunderstanding, 
Dr. Gray went before the executive committee 
of the City Missionary Society and urged the 
members to make the proposed enterprise a part 
of the work of that Society, offering to labor 
one year for nothing and to be responsible for 
all debts; but the proposition was not accepted. 
A charter was secured which provided that two- 
thirds of tbe board of trustees should be mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church under 
whose (i. ¢., the church's) auspices the work 
should be carried on. The Northwestern seems to 
enjoy the putting of dilemmas. Will it attempt 
the solution of this one ? If the Forward Move- 
ment was not a Methodist enterprise, and the 
City Missionary Sociaty could not give it aid 
except by “ wrecking two charters,” how did it 
happen tbat the Society in 1894 made a dona- 
tion of $200 to the work of the Forward Move- 
ment and still preserves its charter intact ? If it 
gave $200, whatever the motive,and preserved ite 
charter, could it not have given more if so dis- 
posed Y 

But indifference is not the only charge 
brought against the City Missionary Society in 
ite treatment of Dr. Gray and hie work. Of 
course it could bave aided that work if it had 
had any real interest in it. To ray that its 
charter prevented it from doing so, looks very 
much like quibbling. Charters can never bea 
barrier to the doing of Christ’s work, But from 
indifference its attitade became one of opposi- 
tion. Though the Forward Movement had been 
endorsed by several of our Bishops, the Chicago 
Preachers’ Meeting, the Board of Control of the 
Epworth League, and unanimously by the Rock 
Kiver Conference — the latter after an exhaust- 
ive report by a committee appointed by that 
body a year before — though there had been 
many conversions and a Sunday-school had 
been maintained, though the poor, the sick and 
the dying had been ministered unto by loving 
hands, yet, in spite of all this, the movement 
was bitterly opposed. Contributors to the 
cause were asked to cancel their pledges. Our 
ministers were warned not to admit Dr. Gray to 
their pulpits lest they win official d‘spleasure. 
I have now before me a document, prepared by 
the Society, expressing in unmistakable terms 
the most hostile spirit regarding the Forward 
Movement. I could say much more, but surely 
I have said enough to demonstrate to every rea- 
sonable person that I wrote advisedly and cau- 
tiously in this matter. It demonstrates, also, 
the apparent necessity for the board of man- 
agers of the Forward Movement to make the en- 
terprise independent. 

The Forward Movement is now 
Why, then, refer to the past ? Not for the sake 
of that movement, for it is now beyond the 
power of the City Missionary Society materially 
to help or hinder; but for the sake of Method- 
ism in this city, whose policy the Society too 
largely shaped, and for the sake of the Society 
itself, which, if it but free itself from the reac- 
tionary influence now dominating it, may lead 
our church in this city to glorious victory. 
While it may continue to do good, it must, 
under its present policy, hinder the doing of a 
greater good. No body of Methodists, with the 
memory of the Society’s opposition to Dr. Gray’s 
work in mind, will bave the hardihood to or- 
ganize for the saving of the poor and neglected 
centres, unless the Society manifests a different 
spirit. 

I appeal to the members of the City Mission- 
ary Society to lay this matter to heart. Against 
them I am making no plea. Though I grant 
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them sincerity of purpose and gladly recognize 
the sacrifices many of them have made,! can- 
not be blind to their wrong policy as touching 
the matter of city evangelization. Even the So- 
clety’s superintendent, Dr. Traveller, has been 
reported,on good authority, to have said that 
he believed a mistake had been made in the So- 
clety’s treatment of the Forward Movement. 
Time, if not the facts as they now appear, will 
demonstrate the truth of all that I have said 
touching this watter. And to time, with its 
sifting of facts and motives and policies, I 
cheerfully leave my own vindication — if vin- 
dication is needed — for the representations | 
have made. 








TO THE MEMBERS OF THE SPRING 


CONFERENCES. 


DEAR BRETHREN: By the action of the Gen- 
eral Conference you will be called upon at your 
coming session to vote again on a proposition to 
change the General Rules so as to specifically 
make women eligible to admission to the Gen- 
eral Conference. The circumstances under 
which the present submission of the question 
was decided upon are well known to you. Sev- 
eral women with credentials took their seats on 
roll-call in the last G 1 Cont The 
question of their eligibility to membership was 
raised, and an able itt ppointed on the 
subject. This committee reported by a very 
large majority in their favor, and while the 
question was pending an earnest effort was 
made to reach some form of action which might 
be agreed upon with great unanimity and obvi- 
ate the strong objection which many held to 
deciding the question at the time and on the 
cases then before the General Conference. The 
general belief was that if the question were 
pressed toa vote the report of the committee 
would be adopted, though some thought that it 
would be by a small majority, and perhaps there 
were some who doubted whether it would be 
adopted at all. At all events, brethren repre- 
senting the two sides came together, and by e 
very hearty vote the report was recommitted, 
with instructions to the committee to find, if 
possible, some common ground of agreement as 
to the form of action that should be taken. 
The committee then reported in favor of mak- 
ing no decision oa the question of eligibility at 
the time, leaving all parties so far as that mat- 
ter was concerned in precisely the same condi- 
tion they were at the opening of the Confer- 
ence, but submitting to the church, with the 
sanction of the G 1 Uont , by the 
requisite majority, a proposition so to change 
the General Rules as to clearly make women 
eligible to election. 

It was frequently said in conversation by 
those who had been in opposition, ‘‘ Let us have 
the action taken in this constitutional way, so 
that every one may be satisfied.” Brethren 
said to me,and to others, “ You havea large 
majority, and bave secured very nearly a three- 
fourths vote of the ministry; let this be done 
in this way, and we will not oppose any longer, 
but help it to be carried through by the right 
method.” When the vote was about to be 
taken, Dr. Buckley said: “All men who can 
conscientiously vote for the admission of 
women under any circumstances are going to 
vote for it underthese. But there are some of 
us that cannot.” 

Whsn the vote was taken, which completed 
the action so far as the General Conference is 
concerned, leaving only the three-fourths vote 
of the members of the Annual! Conferences nec- 
essary to declare women eligible, such conserv- 
ative men as Dr. J. M. King and Dr. A. J. 
Palmer, of the New York Conference, Dr. J. 8. 
Chadwick and Dr. George P. Mains, of the New 
York Bast Conference, Dr. Homer Eaton, of 
the Troy Conference, Dr. 8. F. Upham, of the 
New England Conference, and many others, 
were found voting with us on this question, and 
the final result was declared as 425 vetes in 
favor and only 98 opposed. The general belief was 
that, thus submitted, with the favorable action 
of the General Conference, it would easily se- 
cure a three-fourths vote of the membership of 
the Annual Conferences and become an accom- 
plished fact. 

The vote of the Fall Conferences has not been 
what would be required throughout the con- 
nection to accomplish this result, and uniess 
the Spring Conferences vote by very large ma- 
jorities in favor of the measure, it will fail. 
This would leave the whole question just where 
it was at the opening of the last General Con- 
ference. Nothing has been conceded by either 
side. Women might again be elected as they 
were the last time, and their cases be before the 
General Conference for adjudication, with the 
whole matter to go over again. All are con- 
vinced that the great majority of the ministry 
and laity of the church are in favor of the ad- 
mission of women. Those who hold the ques- 
tion to be one of expediency must be satisfied 
that nothing could be more inexpedient than 
te cuntinue to hold the church by a vote of a 
little more than one-fourth of ite ministry 
against the expressed convictions and desires of 
nearly three-fourths. It seems to me clear un- 
der the circumstances that all who are not 
trammeled by their belief that the movement is 
in violation of the Scriptures, ought now to 
give their aid to have the matter closed up in 
what they consider “the right way.” We may 
confidently hope for the help of the brethren 
whom I have named, and others who voted with 
them for the adoption of this amendment by 
the General Conference, to carry the measure in 
their own Conferences. There ovght to be sub- 
stantial unanimity in the Spring Conferences in 














this vote, as the number of those who are with- 

4d trom such action by a conviction that the 

ures are to it is 

ly to be desired that 

ferences, by their almost unan- 

mous . may close this matter oP so that 
it aball not be a further cause for agi tation. 


8. L. BALDWIN. 
New York City. 





The Conferences. 
East [laine Conference. 


Reckland District. 


Washington. — One year ago an appeal came 
from this place to the writer. yao Rev. 
bree +7 - ey oy oe 9.52.0 ” We 

a des ‘or © 
Send two ~y churches, neither one suitable for 
services,and among people ntatives 
of denominations. After cupclah connulae- 
yong a we ~~ h- 


was manifested t 
with North Waldoboro barge, 
and Mr. Petersen duly pt My Early in the 


year, the subject of repa' one of the 
churches begen. It Tt ided to take 
the “Oid Union Church” be bill. A con- 


tract was made with 


W. E. Schwartz, of Cam- 
den, to 


thoroughly repair and modernize the 








The decorating was done by Knox Co.’s popular 
artist, W. E. Carleton, of ds 1 ae and bas re- 














Rev. Carl E. Petersen. 


ceived much favorable comment. The audience- 
room is 37x29 feet, with a large alcove, giving a 
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Methodist Episcopal Church, Washington, Me. 





same. The a ded cut gives a idea of 
the exterior. Ae nay — ite cathedral 
memorial ae pews and 


ure, hn very Sean cimaties appearence. 


roomy altar and eee A fine carpet covers 

the entire floor. pews are from the Stafford 

Co., Mich., and are more than satisfactory. The 
(Continued on Page 12.) 








Caught While 
Herding in Colorado 





Cliung to Him While a Commercial Traveler in the Middle 
West, Notwithstanding all Efforts to Cet Rid of it. 
Hot Springs of Arkansas of no Avail. 


From the Chronicle, Chicago, Il. 


Mr. William Clement, of Freeport, L[linois, is 


& Lange. In his early life Mr. Clement migrat- 
ed to the breezy West and became a cowboy in 
Colorado. After doing as much at cow punch- 
ing as he desired, he turned his attention to 
mining, the exposure from which and his life ou 
the plains undermined a once strong constitu- 
tion, and rheumatism, liver and kidney trouble 

and dropsy made their unwelcome appearance. 
The Hot Springs of Arkansas were visited in 
the hope of relief, but he was disappointed, 
and so he took up his residence in Illinois, and 
obtained employment as a drummer for a large 
house fn that has long since gone out 
of business. ysiclans were consulted both at 
home and while on the road, with only pecunia- 
Fy benefit to the doctors, tor Mr. Clement grew 

cod hh yy 

then that the conceived the 

,.- ” Mr. Clement said to the report - 
cents would not be much - 


better, and constantly had to 
it sufferer concei 
Dr. aw Pink Pills for Pale 
I bought a box of the and 
SC 





found improvement in my condition, so I kept 
on with the treatment. First my kidneys began 
to do their work thoroughly and weil ¢ and ell 
bloat left me. Then the rheumatism and pain 
-b the jon of the heart went, my liver is 

, and | may say | am as well as ever I was. 
itt I had only known of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pilis 
a few years before, | should bea good many 
thousand dollars richer.” 

As usual, when such testimonials are received 
at the office of Dr. Williams’ Medicine Co., they 
are sent for verification to the leading druggists 
of the vicinity or other persons in good stan 
ing. The above was not aa exeoption, pnotwith- 
standing Mr. Ciement’s excellent reputation, 
and the ectarsed reports certified that ali of the 

ts made lo the reporter were 





strictly tree. 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People contain, 
In a condensed form, al! the elements necessa- 


ry to give new life and richness to the blood and 
restore shattered nerves. They are an unfailing 
parm for such diseases as locomotor ataxia, 

jal paralysis, St. Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neu- 
=. rheumatism, nervous headache, the after 
effect of la grippe, palpitation of the heart, 
pale and sallow complexions, all forms of weak- 
ness either in male or female, and all diseases 
result! from vitiated bumors in the blood. 
Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, or will be sent 
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The Family. 


IN SAMARIA. 
Prof. Benj. F. Leggett. 


Noon in the silence of the Syrian sky, 

Noon by the fountain drought might never dry. 
On all the hills the swoon of midday fell — 
Upon the palms above the rock- hewn well 
Whose waters bubbled in their quiet sleep, 

In cool, sweet grottoes cavernous and deep, — 

A crystal murmur anderpeath the sky, 

And all the palms too faint to make reply. 


A Stranger came, in dusty garb arrayed, 

And paused awhile beneath the palm-trees’ 
shade. 

From out Judea drew the pilgrim feet 

By winding mountain path and city street, 

And through Samaria toward the quiet sea — 

‘The hill-girt shores of purple Galilee; 

Now sought He rest from weary toil and care 

While noon and silence held the Syrian air. 


Beside the patriarch’s well of ancient fame 

He sat until a dark-eyed woman came 

With cord and jar unto its mossy rim, 

And, filled with coolness to its red-lipped brim, 

Set down her massive pitcher on the wall, 

And paused to hear the cool drops backward 
fall, 

And looking off across the quivering calms 

Ot noontide, stood and dreamed beneath the 
palms. 


The Stranger’s need spoke in the kindly word 
The dreaming daughter of Samaria heard ; 
His heated brow and thirsty, fevered lip 
Intenser grew at sound of ceaseless drip 

Ot cooling waters, while a sense of pain 

And human suffering pleaded all in vain 

For one cool draught of nature’s crystal boon 
To slake the fever and the thirst of noon. 


The curling lip that left His prayer denied, 

The haughty bearing born of alien pride, 

The idle query aad the bitter tone 

Revealed a need far greater than His own. 
Again the silence, and the woman heard 

The wondrous Stranger’s kindly uttered word, 
So tender sweet, the sun-brown beauty stayed, 
Held by the spel! within the palm-trees’ shade. 


Such wonder- words dropped from the Stranger’s 
tongue 

As human lips had never said nor sung; 

Ot Living waters was the story told, 

From purer fount than Sychar’s well of old; 

How here who drank of all the sons of men 

Might thirst and driuk,and drink and thirst 
again, 

While living waters quench the thirst alway — 

A fount of healing springing up for aye. 


On willing ears His words of wisdom fell, 
Beneath the palms beside the ancient well; 
Into her heart an earnest longing came 

For living waters, while her life of shame 
Uncovered lay through all the tangled years — 
Perchance seen dimly through a mist of tears; 
While growing faith revealed to eager eyes 

A holy prophet in the Stranger’s guise. 


And eager still to hear the prophet’s word, 

Yet stranger things He told than she had heard: 

How creeds of men can never set a bound 

Where God abides and only can be found. 

No altar fane where men must worship Him, 

Nor Zion’s height, nor templed Gerizim, 

Not here, nor there, might God be sought 
aloue — 

The bumble heart His temple and His throne. 


And while she heard, with wonder unconcealed, 
MxssIA8 stood before her all revealed ! 

Then went the woman from the fountain side 
And spread the blessed story far and wide, 

And bade the people come to Sychar’s shrine 
To see the Christ, the Son of God divine. 

And forth they came, believing as they heard, 
And all Samaria loved Him for His word. 


Ward, Pa. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


I would not live too long. Too many years 
Are just too many s'anzas in life’s song: 
However sweet the first, men’s wearied ears 
Turn from the last. 1 would not live too 
long. 
— CARRIE BLAKE MORGAN, in Lippincott’s. 


The shortness of life is bound up with ite 
fullness. It is to him who is most active, 
always thinking, feeling, working, 
for people and for things, that life seems 
short. Strip a life empty, and it will seem 
long enough. — Phillips Brooks. 


Obedience is everything in a Christian 
life. We are told that without faith it is 
impossible to please God, but faith can us- 
wally be spelled o-b-e-d-i-e-n-c-e. Obedi- 
ence is necessary always to prove our faith. 
“ Faith without works is dead.” Some 
people think that believing a sound creed 
makes one religious. But Jesus insists on 
obedience. He says that mere hearing His 
words without doing them is building on 
sand, and that all who build on such a foun- 
dation will be swept away when the floods 
come. Oreeds are important. We must 
have true beliefs about God and Hig tro 
bat no matter how right our creeds are, 
we do not follow Christ and do His will, all 





our beautiful religion will be but a showy 
house built on the sand, which some day 
will be carried away in life’s floods. — For- 
ward. 

He lives longest who lives noblest. Life 
is not measured by heart-beats, but by 
good deeds. Wedo not doubt that many 
— of less than threeecore and ten 

ave really had a richer and fuller exist- 
ence than even Methuselah ever enjoyed. 
It is possible to crowd an into a lite- 
time. Among the early dead there are 
multitudes who fulfilled their mission on 
the earth as truly as if they lingered on to 
wrinkles and gray hairs. Let us be mindful 
that the night cometh when no man can 
work, and diligently strive to do our duty 
while it is called today. — Christian Advo- 
cate (Nashville). 

. ® *. 

Jesus did not create goodness — her fair 
form had been already carved in white 
marble by austere hands; His office was to 
place a soul within the ribs of death till the 
cold stone changed into a living body. Be- 
fore Jesus, goodness was sterile; since 
an goodness has blossomed; He ferti- 
lized it with His spirit. It was a theory, it 
became a force. He took the corn, which 
had been long stored in the granaries of 
philosophy, and sowed it in the soft spring 
earth; He minted the gold and made it cur- 
rent coin. Christianity is in religion what 
steam is in mechanics — the power which 
drives. Jesus wrote nothing, He said little, 
but He did what He said and made others 
do as He commanded. His religion began 
at once to exist; from the nning it was 
a life. It is the distinction of Christianity 
that it goes. This is why some of us, in 
spite of every intellectual difficulty, must 
believe Jesus to be the Son of God — He 
has done what no other ever did, and what 
only God could do. He is God because He 
discharges a ‘ God-fanction.”” — Rev. Joun 
WATSON, in “ The Mind of the Master.”’ 

. S . 
Distrust thyself, but trust His grace, 
It is enough for thee; 
In every trial thou shalt trace 
Its all-sufficiency. 


Distrust thyself, but trust His strength; 
ln Him thou shalt be strong; 

His weakest ones may learn at length 
A daily triumph-song. 


— Frances R. Havergal. 


Let us try to receive the full impression 
of Euoch’s beautifal life on our own minds. 


Here was a man in the very childhood of 
the world, who seemed from 
those who lived around him from those 
who came him, because he walked with 


ey ogee weep — Pe _——— it 
et we migh perhaps, at any rate 
in outline, ence, 


presence — Pp 
ence — with him every day; as one would 
oot gehy tt apt 
80 8 6%, 
of God, but with this beautiful dilerencn 
we cannot spend many consecutive days 
with our dearest friends; some of them 


to lose Him, and the man therefore kept up 
a companionship unbroken. When he woke 
from sleep in the morning, the first thought 
that rushed into his mind would be fo 


“Still, still with Thee, when purple morning 
breaketh, 
wee the bird waketh, and the shadows 
jee. 


— Rev. R. F. Horton, M. A. 
id . 

It is difficult sometimes to see the bright 
side of sorrow, sic’ and death. And yet 
there is distinctly a bright side. No sorrow 
comes to us without a reason. We never 
know our friends until sorrow or illness 
cone to us. We never know what loving- 
kindness and thoughtfulness mean until we 
stand in need of them, and our hearts seem to 
beat against the w: of a cold, merciless 
world. We learn something from every grie 
and from each pain which comes to us. . . . 
mie hy why mgt trials are ce 
no ve pa ut to develop us, 
ter oo us for some’ unknown which 
lies in the future, and w' we could not 
meet nor understand we had first 
gone through certain experiences. 

We are far too apt to actual bless- 
ing 0g. cofaanition, to look upon the dark 
side of thi . Some sorrew comes to us 
and we rebel. It never occurs to us that, 
perhaps, we need the experience which 
sorrow alone can give. Illness comes 
we fret. But we cannot always be 
Ailments are very oftén given to 
make our appreciation of good health 
keener. . . God hasan aim, 

, in ev He does. 
ngs come in different forms. Nor 
these forms always such as we 
tongns te fanterenile s KA. 

ught in innumerable cases 

row than h pleasure. We 
never know w a beautiful 
white is if we did not have black to 
out the contrast. We want only pleasur 

in our lives. When sorrow comes we rebel, 
and refuse to recognize it for what it so 
often is — a blessing in disguise. We can- 
not always have it June. There must be 
March. Yet March has ite spring violets. — 
EDWARD W. Bok, in Ladies’ Home Journal, 
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OUT OF HARMONY. 


Annie A. Preston. 


S¢rT\HERE is one thing about which I 

have made up my mind,” said Mrs. 
Slocum, as she and her husband sat in the 
firelight while darkness was settling down 
over the sombre October Sunday, “and 
that is, that I will have nothing whatever 
to do with the repairs on the church.” 

‘“* But you are the president of the Ladies’ 
Society,” gently remonstrated Mr. Slocum, 
throwing another stick of wood upon the 
fire. 

“S can’t help itif lam. I didn’t want to 
be, but they insisted upon voting me in 
after I had declined the honor. I am only 
a figure-head, and the assertion is proved 
by the fact that it was not my idea at all to 
begin to repair the church at this unseason- 
able time.” 

“You must admit, my dear, that repairs 
are needed.” 

“ Perhaps so; but the horse-sheds need 
shingling, and there is a new chandelier 
wanted; and although I had more than 
any one else to do with the raising of the 
money, they go on and plan the spending 
witbout consulting me at all.” 

“The last time the church was painted 
you ” — 

“ Oh, don’t throw that up at me! ” inter- 
rupted the lady so impatiently that her 
husband had to laugh, although he covered 
it with a discreet cough immediately. “I 
do not forget that I was so foolish as to go 
up and express an opirion with others 
about the tint, and tiat jack-at-all-trades 
who was doing the work didn’t know how 
to mix the colors, and the walls were as 
blue as the sky on a clear June day; andI 
have been blamed for it ever since.” 

“T wouldn’t get wrought up over it. 
There are some of our people who have 
always admired those blue walls and are 
honestly sorry to have them changed.” 

“They cannot blame me for the change, 
that is certain.” . 

“There is the bell for prayer-meeting. 
Are you not coming ? ”’ 

“If I go, no doubt some one will speak 
about the church repairs, and I may reply 
in a way that I shall have to repent of 
later.” 

“* When you are inquired for, shall I give 
that as your excuse ? ” 

“How tiresome! I might as well go, 
but I don’t feel one bit like it, not one bit.”’ 

The distance to the church was short, 
but it took the lady so long to put on her 
bonnet and cape that the service had 
already begun when they entered the 
pretty vestry. The leader was reading the 
90th Psalm, and took for his subject the 
twelfth verse: ‘‘So teach us to number 
our days that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom.” 

* Our minds are so occupied with triv- 
ialities,” he said, ‘‘ that often we do not 
even think that there is such a quality or 
faculty as wisdom. There is no place for a 
wise thought to abide. If one seeks to 
enter, it is crowded out. So our days go 
on and on without our numbering them, 
until weeks, months, and even years, pass 
and we wonder where they have flown and 
have nothing at all to show for the thoughts 
that have been running through our minds, 
unless it may be a lack of harmony with 
our surroundings that keeps us uneasy and 

” 


“ That’s me! ” sighed Mrs. Slocum, who 
had been listening intently, despite the fact 
that the somewhat ancient organist had all 
the while been making eyes at the boys on 
the back seat. 

“ Yes, that means me. I am all out of 
harmony with my surroundings. I am 
really vexed with all the members of the 
Ladies’ Society because they talked up this 
matter of repairs in my absence, and all the 
foolish goings on in the choir about drive 
me wild, and it seems as if nothing at all is 
going on as it should.” 

By that time the meeting was declared 
open, and Mr. Slocum, who was often 
behindhand with his testimony, was, to his 
wife’s surprise, the first to speak. 

“ Perhaps we grow out of harmony with- 
out being aware of it ourselves,” he said ; 
* and when we are a little off, of course we 
fancy that we are right and all the rest are 
wrong, and that there is nothing but dis- 
cord from beginning to end. Now let us all 
get upon the right key of brotherly love, 
and then the Lord’s praises will rise until 
the very heavens will seem to bend to wel- 
come them.” 

“ It is a beautiful thought,’”’ Mrs. Slocum 
was saying to herself, ‘“‘and John spoke 
well, even if he was hitting me a little. I 
will not mind, and I will try to get myself 
into tune enough so that I shall not say 


anything to regret if IT am spoken to | 





about the repairs after meeting is over.’’ 

Of course the subject came up immedi- 
ately as the ladies gathered about her, and 
she replied gently : “ I promise to be satis- 
fied whatever is done,.and I appreciate 
your kindness in taking the responsibility 


‘now that I am not qnite well and am hav- 


ing so,much to occapy my time just at 
present.”’ 

“Tt is lovely in you to say that,” put in 
one of the ladies quickly. ‘“‘ We wanted to 
do what was best, but you might have felt 
that we were not quite courteous in taking 
action at a meeting when you were ab- 
sent.”’ 

Before Mrs. Slocum had time to reply 
they were all interested in what Mr. Slocum 
was saying to the leader, who was a visiting 
minister. 

“ There is one thing about this church,” 
he said: ‘‘ The members never really get 
out of harmony with each other, or, if they 
do, they get into tune again before any one 
has time to remark upon it.” 

**T am so glad I came,” said Mrs. Slocum, 
as, after having said something nice to 
everybody, even to the little frivolous 
organist, she took her husband’s arm to go 
home, and her voice rose pleasantly above 
the rustle of the fallen leaves as they passed 
on down the street. “That idea about 
harmony seemed to fit my case exactly. 
Jast to think how much nerve wear and 
tear it wi!l save to let all the trivial dis- 
turbances go and to apply our hearts unto 
wisdom. I shail hereafter make it a subject 
of daily prayer that, whatever my sur- 
roundings, I may be able to keep in har- 
mony with them, and thus, by avoiding 
friction, be able to make the most and best 
of circumstances.”’ 

And her husband replied: “ Christ 
taught a gospel of peace, and perfect peace 
is perfect harmony.” 

Willington, Conn. 





OUR FRIENDS’ FRIENDS AND OTHER 
FANCIES. 


T bas happened to me, more than once, to 
feel very well acquainted with and very 
much interested inasst of people whom per- 
sonally 1 had never met. The people were 
friends of my friends, and from the latter I 
would hear of the former until I was more or 
less familiar with the aims and plans and suc- 
cesses of a group of persons, not one of whom | 
would have known had they passed me on the 
street. I have become almost intimate in my 
thoughts of the Lucy or the Mary who was 
tossed like a ball between her desire to gratify 
her parents and do them honor in society, and 
her wish to enlist among the Volunteers, and 
work under Mrs. Ballington Booth’s magnetic 
direction in the foundations, dim and often 
treacherous, which underlie the social order. 
The Johns and the Harrys with their careers at 
college, their fortunes to make, and the world 
all before them, have been very much to me, 
though I never even had a peep at their photo- 
graphs. They were my friends, in a sense, be- 
cause they were my friends’ friends, and though 
they never penetrated into the region of the 
tangible and the actual, they were as real to me 
and as much a part of my life as if I had often 
grasped their hands aod sat with them beside 
the firelit hearth. 

I am very much interested in another and 
quite different set of men and women, known to 
me only through the mention of them which I 
constantly find in the newspapers. They are 
always very much in evidence there, flying 
about to Lenox or to Newport or to Florida, or 
Europe, Asia or Africa, as the season and their 
desires may prompt. Their names aud those of 
their large family connections are as well known 
to me as are those of my baker or my grocer or 
the dry-goods merchants with whom I have 
dealings, and it is really a pleasure to me to 
know that they have wide houses contiguous to 
one anothor, in which, from time to time, are 
brilliant gatherings of their clans. for their 
feathers and their velvets and their jewels 1 do 
not care, but I have grown into a curious liking 
for themselves, and when one day I heard that a 
dear grandmother among them had gone to her 
rest, and another day when I saw that one of 
their families had lost a sweet child, { was gen- 
uinely sympathetic and sorrowful. 

Still another and much larger group of per- 
sonages enlists my thought, and it is composed 
of the folk who write books. Probably should I 
meet some of these I would be a bit disillu- 
sionized, for | have met a troop of the people 
who belong to the guild of the author, and have 
not cared for them overmuch. Their work was 
more charming than their personality. Nover- 
theless, they are my dream friends and dear 


helpers on the road, my comrades tried, and 
they bay ~ wd to the virche of friends, my ome, 
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COMFORT. 


Is it “ worry, and care, and fret ?”’ 
Then turn to thes ill, blue sky 
W here the steadfast stars are gleaming yet 
As in centuries long gone by, 
And your fears and fancies will all take flight, 
As you look in the face of a starry night. 


Does the world’s sin weigb you down ? 
Look out at the fallipg snow 
As it comes to clothe with a dainty gown 
The dingy old earth below. 
Then think of another spotiess dress, — 
The pure, white “ robe of His righteousness.” 


Dull are the days, and drear, 
In the place where you must be? 
There is brightness every day in the year 
For those who will look and see. 
But in vain for him does the light arise 
Who turns from the window, and shuts his 
eyes. 


And what of the deeper grief, — 
Lite’s terrible, nameless ills ? 

it your heart cries out for a sure relief, 
Lift up your eyes to the hills! 

For bending over them, just above, 

is a mighty Helper, whose name is Love. 


Look up from the world below 
Look out from the world within; 
Let your soul reach forth, and stretch, and 
grow 
Away from unrest and sin; 
And your life at last will be brimming full 
With the great, and the glad, and the beautiful! 


— Mary E. ALLBRIGHT, in Golden Rule. 





Art Notes. 


Jeannette M. Dougherty. 


The lectures at the Art Institute, 
which have formerly been in the evening, 
have this year been given in the afternoon; 
they have been very popular, and the at- 
tendance larger than at any previous time. 
Two lectures by Prof. Wm. H. Goodyear, of 
Brooklyn Institute, were of special inter- 
est; and the seemingly mystica! subject, 
‘* Horizontal Curves and Other Optical Re- 
fi ts in Ancient Architecture,” was 
full of life and interest, and opened up new 
lines of thought to his hearers. Prof. 
Goodyear’s lecture presented entirely new 
and original ideas regarding horizontal 
curves in ancient architecture; these ideas 
being, however, not theories, but estab- 
lished facts brought out in long study and 
scientific research made by Mr. Goodyear 
in Italy and Egypt. The lecture was illus- 
trated by stereopticon views, the photo- 
graphs being taken from such points and 
with the accurate mathematical measure- 
ments that would bring out and show these 
horizontal curves in the Greek temple. 
The second lecture disclosed interesting 
facts concerning ‘ Optical Refinements in 
Italian Medieval Architecture.”” Mr. Good- 
year also brought out very clearly the 
thought that the charm of the decorative 
ornament was in its ever-changing variety. 
The Greek had avoided any monotony in 
the motif by this close adherence to nat- 
ure’s endless changing of forms and scenes. 
Prof. Goodyear is an authority on historical 
art; he is the author of ‘* Medieval Art,” 
“Grammar of the Lotus,” “ History of 
Art,” and other books upon similar sub- 
jects; he is one of the most interesting and 
entertaining of lecturers. 

Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, of New York, 
lectared upon “ Modern French impres- 
sionism in Art and Litera’ .” Mr. Smith 
is one of the most popular lecturers who 
comes to the Art Institute, and long before 
the hour the galleries were crowded with 
people, and when the doors were opened 
the hall quickly filled; people crowding on 
the platform and taking also every avail- 
able bit of stending room. Mr. Smith is so 
well known both through the exhibitions 
of his paintings and his writings that the 
art students as well as others were anxious 
to avail themselves of the opportunity to 
hear him. He is a good speaker and highly 
entertaining; the lecture was enlivened 
with bright ideas and humorous sayings, 
but the gist of it showed earnest thought 
and study, broadened by extensive travel 
and keen observation. Mr. Smith gave the 
trath iu a nutshell concerning these much- 
talked-of and confusing terms, “ realism ” 
and “ impressionism,” when he said: ‘‘ Ex- 
treme realism is when we say too much, 
and extreme impressionism when we say 
too little.” The lecture closed with a beau- 
tiful and helpful tribute to, and a character 
sketch of, the great artist, the peasant 
painter, Jean Frangois Millet. 

—— One of the Chicago papers, the 
Times- Herald, is exhibiting the Loan Collec- 
tion of the Century OCo., which contains 
original manuscripts, autographs of famous 
men and women, and the paintings for il- 
lustrations. There is a series of proofs of 
engravings from old Italian masters. 
These are considered the finest examples of 
modern wood-engraving; they were en- 
graved on wood by Timothy Cole in the 
presence of the original paintings. 

—— It is interesting to see here a copy of 





in Russia at the time of the publication of 
George Kennan’s Siberian exposé; some of 
the pages are cut from the book, and others 
blocked out with printer’s ink by the Rus- 
sian censors. There is also a small block 
of wood witha portrait painted on one 
side and in the back of the block a hole 
cut, in which hiding-place Mr. Kennan 
put his notes to keep them from getting 
into the hands of the Russian authorities. 


—— Arthur Tooth & Sons, London, ex- 

hibited at O'Brien’s Galleries in this city a 
collection of paintings that attracted cun- 

siderable attention because of Meissonéer’s 
great picture of Napoleon eutitled ‘ 1806,” 
representing the opening of the battle of 
Jena. Walter C. Larned has written of 
this famous painting: — 

* The ‘ Battle of Jena’ is so wonderful a work 
of art that it seems to put even the ackaow!l- 

edged powers of Meissonier in a new light and 
to suggest the thought that he had other ele- 

ments of greatness besides those which all 
critics admit. ... Napoleon never dominated 
France more completely than he dominates this 
picture. All the action in it centres in him. 
He is the very heart of the whole intensely dra- 
matic scene. In perfect quiet he sits upon his 
superb gray Arab horse. He does not even use 
his field glass, but seems with unaided eye to 
see before him the whole battle — now being 
fought exactly as it had been planned in his 
masterly strategy. His face is seen in profile, 
and the head is very small, yet it is one of the 
most powerful lik of Napol in exist- 
ence. One glance at it is enough to show why 
all those generals behind him, great soldiers 
too, and all those galloping dragoous in front 
of him rushing in resistiess onslaught on the 
far-off Prossian line, are simply creatures held 
and moved by the iron will that lies back of 
those stern, impassive features, those dark, 
mysterious eyes. Even bis horse, high bred and 
mettlesome, snuffing the battle from afar, 
esgerly watching it, needs no control of the 
reins. They hang loosely upon his neck. The 
bpell of the Emperor's will is upon him, as it is 
upon ail else in the picture. Such perfect quiet, 
such mastery iu repose, tells of a victory won 
even before the battle is fought. No waving of 
flags, no beating of drums, no wild cheers of 
exulting legions, could so well express absolute 
power as does the quiet figure on his spellbound 
charger. Napoleon is here the centre of the 
composition. The lines radiate from him. 
Even the battle is far in the background. It is 
enshrouded in mist and smoke. Here the 
peinter is true not only to art, bat to history. 
The day of Jena there was a mist which partly 
concealed the Prussian position, and when Na- 
poleon put himself at the bead of Lannes corps 
and ordered the attack to begin, he thought he 
might be attacking more Prussians than could 
be seen, but be knew he bad surrounded them, 
and their army was helpless in his hand. This 
idea of resistless power ie the key-note of the 
picture, but it is almost equally remarkable for 
ite beauty. The gray tones of clouds and mist 
and smoke, of the horse, and the Emperor's 
famous cloak that enveloped almost his whole 
person, are blended io a harmony so delicate, so 
perfect, that one wonders how such beauty can 
be beside the power and the sternness and not 
lessen their effect. The gray is sufficiently re- 
lieved by the splendid uniforms of the generals 
and other officers to give an impression of great 
richness of color; yet even the red and gold are 
subordinated with most wonderful skill to the 
prevailing tone of gruy. It may safely be said 
that very few battle pictures of modern times 
‘can equal it in its union of dramatic intensity 
and perfect technical mastery.’’ 


Chicago, Il. 








APPRECIATION. 


eé RS. P —— certainly has the gift of ap- 

preciation,” said one woman to an- 
other who had repeated to her some kind re- 
mark which Mre. P —— had made about a paper 
she had read at a woman’s meeting. 

“ Yes,” said the other, “and the grace of ex- 
pression.” 

As | listened I fell to musing on how much 
pleasanter life would be if we all possessed this 
gift and grace. 

A member of our Bible class once repeated the 
legend of the saint whose life was so holy that 
the angels were allowed to offer him any gift he 
might choose. His answer was: “That I may 
be always doing good agd never know it,” and 
ever after where his shadow fell it brought a 
blessing. 

“Tam not like that man,” spoke up one lady 
quickly, “I should like to be always doing good, 
but I should want to know it.” 

“So should I,” said a third, “ it certainly is 
one of the greatest pleasures of life to know that 
we have helped or cheered some one, and | think 
the knowledge does us good.”’ 

“Isn't it strange,” said another, ‘that we do 
not speak words of kindly appreciation oftener 
since we enjoy them ourselves so much?” 

Thoughtlessness, preoccupation in one’s own 
affairs, or the fear of being considered flatterers, 
were suggested as reasons for this neglect. 
Thus the talk went on until one lady gave a 
practical illustration. “1 work hard every day,” 
she said,“ to get good meals for my family, 
and my husband and sons come home from 
their work and eat heartily. I know they en- 
joy their food, but they never say so; I wish 


that wish! A few days after, I read Egbert 
Ryding’s account of a visit with Ruskin. He 
dined at Brantwood and wrote: “During the 
meal, as we were enjoying a rhubarb tart, | 
happened to say that it was the first I had tasted 
this season and how delicious it was. The Pro- 
fessor was delighted at my appreciation of his 
rhubarb, and ringing for one of his servants 
said, ‘Please tell Jackson that I want him.’ 
(This was the gardener.) When he came into 
the room his master said, ‘Jackson, I am very 
pleased to tell you that your first pulling of 
rhubarb is quite a success, and my friend here, 
who bas had some pie made of it, says it is de- 
licious.’ Jackson, with a true gardener’s pride, 
thanked us both and left the room. Soon after 
&@ servant came into the room with lighted can- 
dies, and after putting them in place she said, 
* Please, sir, there is a beautiful sunset sky just 
now over the “Old Man.”’ ‘Thank you, Kate, 
for telling us,’ the Professor said heartily.” 
The two men sat in an upper window and 
watched in silence till the eun sank behind the 
mountain, but the younger man owns that 
beautifal as was the sunset he “was thinking 
more of the charming relationship and sympa- 
thy manifested between master and servant, 
and how strange it would seem to most of us 
that even such a trifling matter as a gardener’s 
first rhubarb should not be left as a common 
occurrence,”’ 

Does not this little glimpse of Ruskin’s daily 
life explain this sentence from Fors Clavigsra, 
“If have got two Davids and a Kate that | 
wouldn’t exchange for anybody else’s servants 
in the world; and 1 believe the only quarrel 
they have with me is that | don’t give them 
enough to do for me.” 

A college student in explaining why a visit- 
img team bad lost a game of football said: 
“ There were three carloads of people that came 
down with them, but they didn’t yell worth a 
cent. Why, they ought to have yelled every 
good move their team made. We had out 
everything in town that could make a noise — 
tin horns, and bells, and horse fiddies, and « 
great circular saw that they pounded on. And 
we had compenies organized to yell. I tell you 
it helps lots.” 

We are all familiar with the story of the brave 
fireman, who, as he emerged from the highest 
window of a burning building with an uncon- 
scious child in his arms, was seen to stagger, 
and the crowd below held their breath fearing 
to see him fall with his precious burden, until 
one quick-witted man cried, “Cheer him!” 
Then they sent upa mighty shout. Ic steadied 
his nerves and gave him new courage and the 
perilous descent was made in safety. 

Perhaps few of us tail to express our appre- 
ciation of heroic deeds, but it is in the common 
every-day life that the words of appreciation 
are most sorely needed and are too seldom 
spoken. Let us form the habit of speaking 
them. Sunday will bea good day to begin. I 
am sure your pastor’s heart will be cheered if 
you say, “I thank you for that sermon. It bas 
helped me.”” And don’t always forget the or- 
ganist and members of the choir. After attend- 
ing service in a strange church a gentleman 
stopped and spoke to the organist, telling him 
bow much he had enjoyed the music. The or- 
ganist thanked bim for his kind words and 
said, “I have given my services as organist in 
this church for many years, and you are the 
first person that has ever spoken an apprecia- 
tive word about the music.” 

Don’t let your organist have a chance to say 
that. Then there is the Sunday-schooi superin- 
tendent and your children’s teacher. You 
know they are doing a good work. Tell them 
so. They will be happier and work better. 
Then go home and through the week to hus- 
band or wife, to children, servants, neighbors 
and strangers, speak at every opportunity the 
appreciative word until it becomes second nat- 
ure, and you will be beloved because like Mrs. 
P —— you have the gift of appreciation and the 
grace of expression. 

~ If you think a word will please, 
Say it if it be but true; 
Words may give delight with ease, 

When no act Is asked from you, 
Words may often 
Soothe and soften, 

Gild a joy or heal a pain; 
They are treasures 
Yielding pleasures 

It is wicked to retain!” 


— HELEN A. MAIN, in Interior. 


Boys and Girls. 


A NOVEL BIRTHDAY. 


LICE WARFIELD had the mumps. 
There was no doubt about it. 
Grandma Warfield has made her taste vin- 
egar in the good old-fashioned way before 
summoning old Dr. Fuller, and Dr. Faller 
had settled the question at once. 
“ Yes, indeed! It’s mumps! ” said he. 
“They are mumps, you mean, don’t 
you ? ” asked Alice, trying to joke. 
“Yes, my dear; the disease is plural, in- 
deed! ” : 
“ And can’t I go home for my birthday a 
week from Saturday? ” 
“No, my child; you mustn’t expect 
that! ” 
“ I was going to have a beautiful party — 
and Jack is coming home!” said Alice, 
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they would.” “They never say so, 1 wish they 
would ’’ — how many housekeepers would echo 





mournfully. 
“T remember when your father had the 


mumps,” said Dr. Faller, as if he had not 


heard her. “ He was just about your age, 
and he was a pretty sick boy. But, bless 
you! though he couldn’t talk or whistle, he 


made the best of it. He kept an illustrated 
diary, and drew sketches of his own face 
every day. He kept a strict account of my 
visite, too, I can tell you; but when he got 
well be proved to mein black and white 
that I had contradicted myself seven times! 
Well, well, Alice! you’re not so sick a he 
was. We'll have you up soon.” 

After Dr. Fuller went Alice did Jher best 
to put a brave face on her disappointment. 
She wrote acheerful note to her jmother, 
and another to ber brother Jack, who was 
away at school. In her home letter she said: 
“Of course, I’m ever so sorry not to be 
with you ali in Montrose on my birthday, 
but you mustn’t think of me as sad or 
‘blac.’ I’m going to make the best of it, 
and have a pleasant visit here with grand- 
ma and grandpa. I will skip my birthday 
this year. We’ll forget that I have one. 
Make Jack promise not to tell everybody 
that I have the ‘ mumps; ’ and don’t any 
one tell Uncle John, for he’ll be sure to 
tease me.” 

It is wonderful how cheerful and surny a 
girl can be when she really wants to, even if 
she is ill and disappointed. Alice Warfield 
made ten days, long and tedious enough to 
look forward to, pass pleasantly, even 
brightly, to herself and those about her. 

The morning of her birthday was rainy. 
“ Not a very day for a party, any- 
way!” said Alice as she came downstairs. 

After breakfast Grandfather Warfield 
went to the village, and when he retarned, 
an hour later, grandma and Alice saw him 
drive into the yard and noticed a large tin 
pail in the back of the wagon. 

*T ho that you have a letter for me,” 
called Alice as she heard the outside door 


open. 

“ Yes, indeed! ” he returned, bringing the 
big pailinto the sitting-room. “ Here are 
several,” he added, taking off the cover. 
“ T had to buy this pail to bring them in. I 
had no pockets to hold them.”’ 

The 1 was filled with mail for Alice; 
letters big and little, with postal cards of 
all three sizes. All her relatives and friends 
who were near enough to know about her 
illness had been asked to remember her 
yd by letter, and they had remem- 


One very long envelope stuck up above 
the rest, and was directed in Jack’s hand. 
It was like a legal document within, pbegin- 
ning, ‘“‘ Know all men by these presents,” 
— it stated that “ Jack Warfield, of the 
town of Montrose, County of Middlesex 
and State of Massachusetts, unmarried, did 
solemnly promise never to tell any man, 
woman or child that Alice Warfield, spin- 
ster, also of the aforesaid town, county, and 
State, was afflicted with the wasting aieease 
ipove as mumps!” This was signed in 

presence of twenty-three of Jack’s 
school- fellows. ’ 

Then there was a thick letter from father 
and a thicker one from mother, besides 
pages of ages | and news from vhe ‘girl 

lends who would have been at Alice’s 
ge Ay she had had one. Uncle John wrote 
a brief but expressive note, telling how 
sorry he was not to know what was the 
matter with bis niece. He feared either 
hememiplegia or cyanche trachealis, but he 
ho a would not set in, for Dr. 
was unskiliful in curing that disease. 

It was a good day’s work to peruse that 

ul of letters, aud Alice sat at the open 
reading and laughing, while Grandma 
and Grandpa Warfield listened and laughed 


th her. 

“ Two gallons of letters are as good asa 
perty —eh, Alice?” inquired grandpa, in 

© afternoon. 

“ Just exactly as good!” said Alice, as 
she opened the last envelope in the pail. It 
me from Aunt Alice, and contained five 

nes: — 


“ There was a young girl of Montrose, 
Who somehow was ied to suppose 
That by staying away 
She could skipa birthday 
But she couldn’t, in spite of her woes! ” 


— Mary E. UpHam, in Youth’s Companion. 





ALWAYS IN A HURRY. 


I know a little maiden who is always ina hurry; 

he races through her breakfast to be in time 
for schoo! ; ‘ 

She scribbles at her desk in a hasty sort of 


urry 
And comes home in a breathless whirl that 
fille the vestibule. 


She hurries through her studying, she hurries 
through ber sewing, 
Like an engine at high pressure, as if leisure 
were a crime; 
She’s always in a scramble, no matter where 


she’s going, 
And yet — would you believe it ?—she never 
is in time! 
It seems a contradiction until you know the 


reason ; 
But I'm sure you'll think it simple, as I do, 
when I state 
That she never has been known to begin a thing 


1D season, 

And sbe’s always in a hurry because she 
starts too late. 
— PRISCILLA LEONARD, in Churchman. 


—_—-—— 


—— Travel, which adds charm to the conver- 
sation of an agreeable person, sometimes renders 
a bore more tiresome than ever. “ And there I 
stood, Aunt Susan,” said Miss Porter's long- 
winded nephew, who had been droning on, 
about his summer in Switzerland, for some 
bours since the old lady’s eyes had begun to 
droop, “and there I stood, Aunt Susan, with 

yawning in front of me.” “ William,” 
said Aunt Susan, speaking as one who bas long 
kept silence, “ was that abyss a-yawniug before 





b: 
you got there, or did {t begin afterward?” 
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Editorial. 


THE LEE SIDE OF CHRIST. 


HIS is one of those quaint terms which 
dear old Samuel Rutherford used to 
use. He says: “I am taught in this ill 
weather to go on the lee side of Christ, and 
to put Him between me and the storm.” 
This precious saint, the odor of whose 
piety, through his inimitable letters, has 
reached even to our day, was exposed to 
many a fierce storm of persecution in 
which he would surely have gone down but 
for the safe refuge which he had in Jesus. 
He found rest here and peace in all weath- 
ers and counted his prison a palace, so dat- 
ing his epistles. We may do the same. 
This “hiding place from the wind,” this 
“ eovert from the tempest,” is ours also. 
We have One who will bear the brunt of 
the hurricane’s onset with His own strong 
shoulders, and perfectly shield our weak- 
ness from harm. We may take the sunny, 
sheltered side, and find a safe retreat in 
our blessed Lord. 

Yet, as Rutherford himself on another 
occasion reminds us, there are times when 
if we were to insist on taking the lee side 
of religion, or putting truth betwixt us and 
the storm, we should be sadly unlike the 
Saviour ‘“‘who in*His suffering took the 
windy side of the hill.” To take the 
weather side of Christ and His church, that 
they may be saved from scorn and hurt, to 
put one’s self to cost in their behalf, is ac- 
counted a privilege by those whose hearts 
beat high with fervent love. How else can 
love be shown? ‘ Let me bear it, not my 
child,” says the mother. “ Let me know 
the sweet fellowship of Christ’s suffer- 
ings,”’ says the Christian heart, ‘“‘ and thus 
be drawn nearer to His bleeding side.’’ 
Such souls find in loss a treasure and in 
pain a pleasure. They are sheltered while 
sheltering. They hold and are held. The 
storm does but drive them toward home. 





KNOWLEDGE PARTIAL AND EPOCHAL. 


HE student of the development of 
Christian thought must have been 
impressed with the fact that Ohristian 
knowledge has always been partial. The 
amount of revelation, as Dr. Stalker re- 
cently pointed out in a suggestive address 
to a theological school, which any genera- 
tion was able to apprehend in the sense of 
thoroughly understanding it, experiencing 
it, and living upon it, was only a fragment 
of the whole. There had been centuries 
when men felt themselves in the keenest 
sympathy with the Old Testament; and 
there had been other generations when the 
New Testament laid hold of the great mind 
to the exclusion of the Old. Although the 
theological task of one generation might be 
intrinsically more important than that of 
another, yet the peculiar task of each gen- 
eration was supremely important to the 
men belonging to that generation, because 
it was the task which God in His wise prov- 
idence had set before them. 

It would seem as if, the task of finding out 
the age and authorship of the books of the 
Bible were appointed by God for the theo- 
logical thought of the closing decade of our 
century. Exposition of the contents of the 
books of Scripture may appear to us a more 
congenial and profitable employment than 
the investigation of their age and author- 
ship; but we must not shirk our duty, and 
thereby lose the blessing of obedience. To 
many devout believers the Higber Criticism 
is a hideous nightmars, but even they must 
admit that it is rapidly proving to be only 
another mode of keeping up the ever-living 
interest in the Book of books. To say that 
Biblical criticism is an enemy to faith, is to 
contradict the most apparent facts. A 
short time ago the arsenal of attack for in- 
fidelity was found in the early books of the 
Bible. It was understood that every state- 
ment must be taken in ite literal meaning, 
and must be defended as historically accu- 
rate. Bradlangh and Ingersoll made cap- 
ital out of that view. A more enlightened 
conception of revelation has caused that 
kind of skepticism to disappear forever. 
Further, Biblical criticism has shown us the 
richness and largeness of our heritage. It 
is remarkable to observe how the prophets 
of the Old Testament, whose writings not 
long ago were to the average reader a 
sealed book, are now becoming an inspira- 
tion and a comfort in the perplexing prob- 
lems forced upon our generation. 

These and other considerations ought to 
reconcile us to the particular aspect of 
knowledge our epoch has to face. Biblical 
criticism is not to be distrusted and shunned 
as though it were a hostile force beleaguer- 





ing the Christian garrison. Rightly used, 
it is an invaluable ally of the faith once for 
all delivered to the saints. It is but the 
best method of ascertaining the whole truth 
concerning the age anc authorship of the 
Sacred Oracles; and, when united to suffi- 
cient scholarship and reverential regard, it 
cannot fail to vindicate the reasonableness 
of the belief that the substance of all Script- 
ure is the Word of God. 





Reasons for Rejoicing. 


E are deeply impressed by the many in- 
dications of spiritual refreshing with- 
in our borders. Never have the thousand 
churches in our patronizing Confereuces seemed 
to be in a more healthy spiritual state. Any 
one who reads the comprehensive reports from 
the churches in our news columns cannot have 
failed to note that nearly every pastor is rejoic- 
ing over a special revival interest. Our minis- 
ters have labored in season and out of season, 
and many accessions have been made to the 
membership of our churches. The relation be- 
tween ministers and churches is exceedingly 
close, harmonious and prosperous. No “ com- 
plaints or appeals” on the part of churches or 
ministers are known to us. One fact, especial- 
ly, should be commended —the loyalty with 
which our ministers have applied themselves to 
the “one thing” of cultivating the vineyard 
which has been committed tothem. There have 
been during tie winter very few lecture tours or 
activities of asimilar nature. Considering the 
long-continued stringency of the times, the 
churches have been heroically generous in meet- 
ing the claims of their past The 
tional interests, too, have been well conserved. 
Weare happy to say “‘ Well done!’ toall. Asa 
watchman on this tower of observation for the 
last nine years, we are of the sincere opinion 
that the condition of our churches, on the whole 
has not been so prosperous as at the present 
time. 








Woman Suffrage and Motherhood. 


HE “ Woman’s Emancipation Union” of 
England claims for women “ equality of 
right and duty with men in al! matters affecting 
the service of the community and of the State; 
equality of opportunity for self-development by 
the education of schools and of Hfe; equality in 
industry by equal freedom of choice of career; 
equality in marriage and of parental rights.’ 
Such is the comprehensive charter of the new 
womanhood, and the advocates and leaders of 
the emancipatory movement — the Miriams of 
the modern exodus — are justly elated that in 
places so far apart, and so unlike in size, char- 
acter and pretensions as London and the State 
ot Washington, there has been an almost si- 
maultaneous recognition of woman’s right to 
share the full privileges, responsibilities and 
perils of citizenship and political life. 

The force and significance of these successes, 
however, are somewhat impaired by the revul- 
sion of sentiment that is taking place in other 
quarters. Many States in the Union have re- 
cently put themselves on record as opposed to 
woman suffrage, bat the change of attitude is 
most marked where its effect on the final settle- 
ment is likely to be most decisive —in the 
Christian Church. Here there is every symptom 
that interest in the question is declining, and 
that the friends of the complete ecclesiastical 
enfranchisement of women are falling off. Is 
not the cause of this growing indifference to be 
found in the superior and absorbing attraction 
ofa nobler ideal? Abram was content to seek 
possession of the earthly Canaan until the idea 
of “a better country, that is to say a heavenly,” 
took hold of his heart end imagination. Many 
women of ability and character and deep phil- 
anthropic sympathies have eagerly contended 
for equal political rights, hoping thereby to 
sever knots that cannot otherwise be untied; 
but there are signs that the sublimer mission of 
motherhood, with its broad domain and unique 
sovereignty, is weakening their loyalty to the 
old contention. It is impossible for mother- 
hood, true to its divinely assigned place and 
function, appreciably to increase its power for 
good by a vote. It is hers not to rectify the 
errors and reform the evils of the age by slow 
and roundabout methods of legislation, but to 
direct and determine individual and nationai 
destiny by influencing and molding character. 
A vote wisely placed will accomplish something. 
Godly sons and daughters inspired in the home 
with lofty ideals will do a thousand times more. 
Of this the perception was never clearer than 
now. Mrs. Birney, president of the recent 
Congress of Mothers, said: ‘‘ Men have a thou- 
sand imperative outside interests and pursuits, 
while nature has set her seal upon woman as the 
care-taker of the child, and it is therefore 
divinely natural that woman should lead in 
awakening all mankind to a sense of the respon- 
sibilities resting upon the race to provide each 
new-born soul with an environment which will 
foster its highest development.” And Mary 
Lowe Dickinson, to whose words the women of 
America have been wont to pay respectful 
attention, said: “ Amid the maze of manifold 
theories and schemes for human betterment the 
idea has been growing that the answer to the 
crowding problems of the race lies in the con- 
ditions and possible development of the child- 
hood of the race.” 

The greatest family in Europe in the early 
part of the last century was that of the Buona- 
partes. Every one of eight children sat on the 
throne, But though the mother who gave those 





princely children to their generation herself sat 
upon no throne, she was a woman of nobler 
spirit than any of her offspring, and when 
Napoleon, the greatest and most gifted of her 
sons, said that the supreme need of France was 
mothers, he was doubtless thinking of the 
woman whose greatness of mind and serene 
dignity of manner made so deep an impression 
on his childhood and so strongly influenced his 
subsequent vharacter and destiny. ‘ Sex,’ said 
Henry Ward Beecher, “ is dyed in the wool, and 
God’s colors do not wash out.” 





Personals. 


® pr. Mary Christiancy may be addressed at 
State Hospital, Norristown, Pa. 

—John D. Rockefeller gives Mount Holyoke 
College $10,000, towards the erection of the new 
dormitory. 


— Rev. Dr. W. B. Palmore, editor of the St. 
Louis Christian Advocate, is on a visit to the 
West Indies. 


— Miss Ella E. Glover, of Tsun Hua, China, has 
been granted health leave, and will reach home 
in the early spring. 

— Rev. J. N. Geisler, of Portsmouth, R. I., was 
summoned, March 1, to Bridgeport Ill., to at- 
tend the funerai of his mother. 

— Principal C. C. Bragdon and wife, with their 
daughter, Miss Belle, are at Pasadena, Ual., 
where they will remain several weeks. 

— Rev. George Heber Jones will sail for Korea 
by steamer “ Peru” from San Francisco, March 
23. Mrs. Jones will remain at Pomeroy, Ohio, 
until autumn. 

— Rev. Dr. J. R. Day is to preach the sermons 
on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
celebration of Metropolitan Church, Toronto, 
Canada, April 4. 

— Rev. J. B. Thomas, of North India Confer- 
ence, is en route to America. The wife of the 
late Rev. J. T. MacMahon accompanies Mr. 
Thomas and his family to the United States. 

— Bishop Cranston has requested to be re- 
lieved of the presidency of Lexington Confer- 
ence, in order to do urgent work in Portlagd 
and vicinity, and Bishop Foss has consented to 
serve in his place. 

— Rev. W. I. Lewis, D. D., of the Arkansa« 
Conference, has been transferred to the Troy 
Conference and left in charge of the presiding 
elder of Albany District. Dr. Lewis is president 
of the board of trustees of Little Rock Univer- 
sity. 

— Weare happy to announce that Rev. C. A. 
Littlefield, secretary of the Boston City Mis- 
sionary and Church Extension Society, is im- 
proving in health, being able to sit up a part of 
each day. He hopes soon to return to his work, 
as he is so anxious to do. 

— Prot. J. M. Van Vieck called at this office 
last week. He is acting president of Wesleyan 
University in the absence of President Ray- 
mond. For twenty-five years he has served in 
this capacity whenever it has been nécessary to 
have an acting president. 

— The Methodist Advocate- Journal says: “‘ Dr. 
Manley 8. Hard, assistant secretary of the 
Church Extension Society, delivered an address 
before the theological students at Chattanooga 
last week. The Doctor’s visit was greatly en- 
joyed and highly appreciated.” 

— Rev. L. P. Tucker, of Northfield, Vt., writes 
under dste of March 6: “ Rev. Alonzo Hitch- 
cock, a superannuated member of Vermont Con- 
ference, living at Northfield, suffered a stroke of 
paralysis at his home, Friday, the 5th inst., and 
now lies in a critical condition. His age is 84 
years. ” 

Mr. Tucker telegraphs Tuesday morning: 
“ Mr. Hitchcock improving; the doctor now 
confident of partial recovery.” 

—Mr. George Welch, wife and two daugh- 
ters, of Denver, Col., who recently went to 
India at their own expense, waited in Poona for 
the session of the South India Conference, 
where Mr. Welch and one of his daughters ex- 
pected to be appointed to missionary work by 
Bishop Thoburn. 

— Rev. 8. O. Dyer died of pneumonia at 
Waltham on Thursday, March 4, aged 68 years, 
leaving a wife and one daughter. He first 
entered the ministry of the Congregational 
Church, and after some years connected bimself 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church and be- 
came a member of the New England Conference, 
serving acceptably several churches, but was 
located at his own request some years ago. 

— Rev. Dr. David Gregg, formerly of Park St. 
Church, this city, has received from the Lafay- 
ette Avenae Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 
six months’ leave of absence, to begin on April 
1. He will spend it chiefly in travel abroad. 
The leave of absence has been granted owing to 
the impaired condition of Dr. Gregg’s health. 
He will sail with Mrs. Gregg on March 27, or 
else a fortnight later. He inten‘s to visit Italy, 
Egypt and the Holy Land,and will return by 
way of Europe. 

— Rev. F. B. Meyer recently explained how he 
is able to accomplish so much work. “ It is 
only by keeping at it,” he said, “ by using what 
time I have, and because of a faculty of concen- 
tration. I write on the cars, on the trams, 
wherever [ have a few moments of leisure, and I 
find that I can always take up the train of 
thought where it was broken off. My mind 
seems to work right on in the same line, and I 
can finish outa sentence that I began yester- 
day, and carry out the thought without a 
break,” 





— Rev. W. B. Fenderson, 8. T. B., of the class 
ot 93 of Boston University School of Theology, 
becomes dean of the Theological Department of 
Lincoln College at Salisbury, N.C. He is nowa 
pastor in Allegheny, Pa. 

— Rev. Daniel Dorchester, Jr., of Christ 
Church, Pittsburg, Pa.. is witnessing a very 
prosperous year in his pastorate. Seventy addi- 
tions were made to the membership of the 
eburch during the first half of the Conference 
year, and a mission church has been started with 
a Sunday-school of 150. 


— Rev. C. M. Cobern, D. D., pastor of Trinity 
Charch, Denver, will spend the sammer in Lon- 
don, finishing his commentary on Ezekiel and 
Daniel in the Whedon series. He will attend 
the tenth Internaticaal Congress of Orientalists 
at Paris. lt will be remembered that Dr. Cobern 
is one of the preachers selected for our series of 
“ Modern Methodist Sermons.” 


—Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, vice-president-at- 
large of the National W. C. T. U., and president 
of the State of Maine, and Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, 
national superintendent of the department of 
scientific temperance instruction in the public 
schools, have been appointed fraternal delegates 
to the British Women’s Temperance Association 
meeting in London the last week in May. 

— W. C. MacDonald, the millionaire tobacco 
manufacturer of Montreal, who has already 
given $1,500,000 to McGill University, has just 
made a further donation of $600,000 to that in- 
stitution. Of this amount $450,000 is for the 
erection of a building for chemistry and mining 
and metallurgy and for the endowment of 
chairs of architecture and mining and metal- 
lurgy. 

— Prot. Edward T. Nelson, Ph. D., of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, died of heart disease, at 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 28. His loss will be 
greatly felt in the University, in the city of Dela- 
ware, and specially in hisown homeand church, 
where he was the centre and object of intense 
affection. A little before Christmas his oldest 
son, Dana, professor in Puget Sound University, 
died suddenly at Tacoma. 

— Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Arter, of Cleveland, O., 
so kindly and gratefully remembered by all who 
attended the last session of the General Confer- 
ence, have lately been in New Orleans and other 
parts of the South. Mrs. Arter is secretary of 
the Bureau of West Southern States of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, and was 
looking after Peck Home, an institution of the 
Society in New Orleans which was burned some 
weeks ago. 

— Guillermo Prieto, Mexico’s most popular 
poet, died last week. He gained fame as a sol- 
dier and statesman, and was one of the few sur- 
vivors of the signers of Mexico's Declaration of 
Independence. His style of verse- writing wes 
much on the order of Moore’s and Byron’s 
lighter poems, and shows unmistakable signs of 
his dreamy, sanguine disposition. He wrote for 
the love of writing in bis leisure moments, as all 
his life he was a busy man, taking an active in- 
terest in political matters. 


— We are pained to note the death of Rev. Dr. 
George Scovill Mallory, editor of the Church- 
man, the representative organ of the Protestant 
Episcopal Charch,in the 59th year of his age. 
Dr. Mallory was born in Watertown, Conn. He 
was graduated from Trinity College in the class 
of 1868,and from the Berkeley Divinity School 
at Middletown, Conn.,in 1862. For two years 
afterward be was professor of ancient languages 
at Trinity, ana from 1864 to 1872 had the chair of 
literature and oratory. In 1866 he became editor 
of the Churchman, which he also owned at the 
time of his death. 


—The Pittsburg Christian Advocate calls 
attention to the following quite remarkable 
family history: — 

“Jacob Holtz, father of Dr. Earl D. Holtz, of 
the East Ohio Conference, Rev. D. F. Holts, o ot 
the South Kansas Conference, and Dr. J. 
Holtz, of oy O., reached the advanced = 
Gaiters atte slg an ear spe fies 
two old people have Celebrated theif fittiett, 
their sixtieth and their sixty-sixth wedding 
anniversaries. They have been honored mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church for over 
seventy years.” 

— President McKinley attended church last 
Sunday at the Metropolitan, sitting in the pew 
which President Grant so long occupied, his 
aged mother accompanying him. Bishop New- 
man preached upon evils of the day, their causes 
and their remedies, and closed as follows: 
“With sach a country, with such an adminis- 
tration, with such a pulpit, with such a press, 
with such schools and colleges, we ought to 
bring in the remedy for these social evils amoug 
us, which is the principles of Jesus Christ.” 
President McKinley and family will worship at 
this church, as previously announced in our 
columns. 

— On the door of Room 34 in Wesleyan Build- 
ing appears the following lettering:  Massa- 
chusetts Total Abstinence Society—John D. 
Long, President; Rev. Alfred Noon, Secretary.” 
The fact that Hon. John D. Long, now Secretary 
of the Navy, has for nearly ten years served as 
president of this excellent temperance organiza- 
tion, giving generously and heartily his time 
and counsel to the great cause represented, 
highly exalted him in the godly judgment of 
our people. It is because Secretary Long repre- 
sents the highest qualities in ability and char- 
acter, that we are particularly gratified by the 
fact that President McKinley has elevated him 
to the position of a constitutional adviser. He 
belongs to the type of men through whom this 
old Commonwealth has best honored itself in 
promoting them to the governorship. 


=e 
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— The friends of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt will be 
pained to hear that she has met with a severe 
loss in the death of her mother, Mrs. Nancy 8. 
Hanchett, who died March 8, in Leominster. 


— March 8, Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher died at 
the home of her son-in-law, Rev. Samuel Sco- 
ville, Stamford, Conn., where she had hovered 
bet ween life and death for many weeks. It was 
just ten years ago, and at almost exactly the same 
hour in the forenoon, that her f h 


The Transcript of this city is responsible for 
the following: “It is officially stated that the 
Orthodox Congregational churches in Massa- 
chusetts made a net gain last year of only six 
members. Rather poor showing for so large 
a denomination!” 


The temperance forces in the New Hampshire 
House of Representatives won their first battle 
last Tuesday in the defeat of a bill to “cut off 





passed away. Mrs. Beecher was 85 years of age 
and was the mother of ten children, four of 
whom are now alive. She was married to Mr. 
Beecher when twenty-five years of age and 
when he was serving bis first charge at Law- 
renceburg, Ind. Her articles on domestic topics, 
written mainly since her husband's death, have 
been published in three volumes. 


— Mrs. N.C. Alger, writing from Washington, 
sends the following interesting incident: — 


“ Dr. W. V. Morrison, of the New England 
Soathern Conference, came to Washington to be 
present at the inauguration ot Major McKinley, 
who was a student thirteen years of age in the 
town of Miles, Ohio (his birthplace), while Dr. 
Morrison was teaching, and also holaing r yo 
services there, Mr. cKinley 
thirty rooms reser tor his use in the ‘the Ebbitt 
House, and, as it was understood that callers 
were ref admittance, Dr. Morrison sent his 
card to his mother, who, I understand, came to 
the altar to pray for Mrs. Morrison when, as a 
young girl, she was seeking Christ. The ‘card, 
by accident or design, was taken to the Presi- 
phe elect, and the servant retarned with beam- 
ing countenance, saying: ‘ De Majab say you’s 
to come right up! He say you’s bis teachah!’ 
A warm welcome awaited our brother, the future 
President declaring he was delighted to see him, 
introducing him to Mr. Hanna as his teacher, 
and going with bine to his mother’sroom. Mrs. 
McKinley was out riding, and her sou said, ‘ You 
must bs sure to call on mother, oe will be so 
glad to see you.’ On parting, Morrison 
said: ‘ You havea EE devoiv- 
ing upon you, but the love and confidence of the 
are behind you.’ Said Mr. 

1 shall have the prayers and 
sympathy of yourself and ail people.’ The 
Doctor assared him t 
This incident shows the kindness of our Presi- 
dent, and fully repaid Dr. Morrison for his long 
journey.”’ 


— Rv. Sanford Benton Sweetser, pastur of 
Parker St. Church, Lawrence, died at the par- 
sonage, March 4, after a protracted illness. Last 

he was o by nervous prostra- 
tion and took a long rest, but did not rally. On 
the 14th of February he was able to enter his 
pulpit and participate in the preliminary serv- 
ices, but in a few days afterward he suffered a 
slight stroke of paralysis. He was fifty-seven 
years of age, and leaves a wife and one son — 
Prot. Albert Sweetser, an instructor at Harvard 
University. He was born in Saugus, May 23, 
1839, and was baptized, May 23, 1868, by Rev. 
Daniel Richards, then pastor in Saugus, when 
he was nineteen years of age, being at home on 
a vacation from Wesleyan U niversiy. He joined 
the New England Conference in 1861, and held a 
good grade of appointments. He was a faithful 
and laborious minister and many monuments of 
his usefulness and efficiency exist upon the va- 
rious charges which he served. 











Brieflets. 


A large amount of “Church News,” already 
in type, is unexpectedly and unavoidably crowd- 
ed over to the next issue. 





Our contributed articles for this week, which 
are particularly able, pertinent and interesting, 
put our readers under a happy and grateful 
sense of obligation to the writers. 

The issue of the Epworth Herald of March 6, 
which may well be called an International Con- 
vention Number, is very fine. The illustrations 
ot Toronto are many and very attractive. We 
again congratulate Dr. Berry upon his phenom- 
enal success. 





Our indebtedness to the ancient potters of 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, ana Persia is great. 
Their sun-dried bricks, with their hieroglyph- 
ics, have outlasted great empires, and are now 
the only but the sufficient records of the history 
and social life and manners of the most remote 
nations and epochs. 


An editorial in the Primitive Methodist — one 
of our English exchanges and the organ of the 
Primitive Methodist denomination -- shows en- 
couraging advancement along all lines during 
the past ten years. Within that period pro- 
vision has been made for 14,000 additional wor- 
shipers and the value of the denomination’s trust 
property has increased $4,000,000. 


Another instalment of correspondence be- 
tween the Booths, father and son, and brothers, 
is given tothe public. Without taking sides in 
this lamentable controversy within Salvation 
Army circles, we must say that we are heartily 
weary of it, and believe this is the feeling of 
the general public. We hope no more family 
letters will be writtea concerning the difficul- 
ties, but if so, may the world be spared a 
knowledge of them! 


Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Farmer-Atkinson, of Eng- 
land, have presented tothe Wesleyan Book Room 
a bust of John Wesley which is of much inter- 
est and value. It is one of those originally pro- 
duced from Enoch Wood’s famous cast of the 


years. It is » fine work of art, and is probably 
As good @ likeness of Wesley as can be found, 





leties.”” The vote stood 126 for the bill and 
158 against it. Every advocate of the bill 
claimed to be in favor of the prohibitory law. 
That vote shows the temper of the House, and 
proves that no weakening of the prohibitory 
statutes will be allowed. - 

The epigrammatic sentences of a recent novel- 
writer contain some truths that are well worth 
considering. For example,s man after God’s 
own heart is said to be one “‘ who does bis level 
best, even if it is not as good as another man’s 
level worst.” Again: “ Ways don’t open up now- 
adays; they are made with hammer and pick.” 
From another let the often discouraged toller 
take heart: “‘ One day of honest work does more 
good to the world than a whole lifetime of 
dreams.” Whocan doubt the truth of this: 
“ God is friends with many people you wouldn’t 
care to know.” 


How immense the ‘oss they suffer who serve 
God with a divided heart! To get the full ben- 
efit of religion there must be unity of purpose and 
much earnestness. He who has little zeal, little 
faith, little love, does not more than half live. 
Why should people choose this exceedingly tame 
sort of existence? Doubtless it is not so much 
a deliberate choosing as it is an indolent drift- 
ing. But it is pitiful and unsatisfactory. Great 
the loss and large the guilt. Noble to be whole- 
hearted and true-hearted. The reward for such 
is magnificent. Would that a much larger per- 
ceutage of the church might become convinced 
of this, and act apon the conviction. 

We are not surprised to learn — though not 
complimented thereby — that among the mul- 
titude of office-seekers who are besieging 
President McKinley, there is a very large con- 
tingent of members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. While President McKinley by inher- 
itance, tradition and p>rsonal choice is a Meth- 
odist, yet he is so much more than a mere 
denominationalist that we are of the opinion 
that Methodist applicants for office who expect 
any special consideration on that account are 
very likely to find themselves greatly mistaken. 
President McKinley is of too large a mold and 
too much of an American in the fundamental 
meaning of that term to meastre any reexer for 
office by the religious denomination to which 
he bappens to belong. It is, therefore, our de- 
liberate judgment thet if an applicant puts 
special emphasis upon the fect that he is a 
Methodist, it will prejudice rather than help his 
case. 








“ American Methodism is the purest and tru- 
est type of Methodism to be found in the world.” 
So declared Rev. H. Burton, M. A., in a paper 
read by him before the Liverpool (Eng.) Dis- 
trict Wesleyan ministers recently. ‘‘ English 
Methodism,” he said, “ has never got out of the 
shadow of the Establishment, and Wesley was 
crippled in the making of it by his !ntense love 
for the English Church and its ritual. In the 
case of the American types it was shaped witha 
free hand, and scarcely a line of it has been 
altered.” He believed it was *‘ Wesley’s own ideal 
of what achurch ought to be.”” And the Chris- 
tian Commonwealth, London (Baptist), com- 
menting upon the above, says: “ One of the 
most favorable evidences of the validity of Mr. 
Burton’s argument is that American Method- 
istg seem generally,at this hour, satisfied with 
the progress, position, and prospect of their 
wonderful organization; while English Meth- 
odism is seething with internecine discord, 
both lay and ministerial.” 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER 
The Great Inauguration. 
Rev. Hugh Johnston, D. )). 


UR new President bas been duly installed 

in his high and responsible office. This 

is the crowning ceremony of the nation, and 
corresponds to the ceremony of coronation in 
monarchical governments. True, we have no 
insignia of royalty, no magnificent robes, no 
crowning nor chrismation, but the ceremony has 
been no less impressive. When King Joash was 
crowned in the temple — the first direct example 
that we have of a coronation —the people 
clapped their Hands and shouted, “ God save 
the king!” When Queen Victoria, whcss reign 
has lasted through the period of sixteen Presi- 
dents, was crowped, the youthful sovereign was 
welcomed with bursting music to the corona- 
tion chair, that ancient royal seat in which from 
the time of Edward I. all the kings of England 
have been crowned; and when in the final act 
the royal crown was lifted from its cushion and 
held over her head, in that instant a rainbow 
radiance flashed through the spacious Abbey of 
Westminster, for with one impulse the greet 
concourse of nobles and peeresses lifted their 
coronets and poised them overhead, and, amid a 





the kind ever witnessed by the world. The 
press of every nation wes filled with descrip- 
tions of the pomp and display of this great cere- 
mony which cost Russia at least $12,000,000, while 
foreign governments granted enormous sums to 
their representatives, Austria placing $70,000, and 
France $300,000, at the disposal of ber ambassa- 
dor for these festivities. [n correspondence with 
these ceremonies is the great national event 
which we have just commemorated. The mak- 
ing of our “ uncrowned king ” is clothed with 
that simple grandeur which befits a nation ina 
high stage of intellectual and moral progress 
where crowns, sceptres and thrones are out of 
place; but it is a high investiture with author- 
ity and responsibility of the head of the might- 
fest Republic this globe has ever borne. 

The national capital has been for weeks mak- 
ing ready for the event; and seldom has it testi- 
fied Its loyalty and devotion in a more hearty 
and magnificent way. The whole city was fes- 
tooned with flags, state colors, banners, and 
patriotic mottoes. The historic avenue from the 
Capitol to the White House was one suffocating 
mass of spectators. Every available spot of 

d was ied with a platform on which 
seats were rented by the thousands, and every 
window and housetop were occupied with sight- 
seers who paid dearly for the privilege. We 
will begin at the beginning and give you the 
entire process of President-makipg. President- 
elect McKinley on his arrival took rooms at his 
old quarters, the Ebbitt House, and dined on 
Wednesday evening with Mr.and Mrs. Cleve- 
land. At 11 o’clock on Thursday morning, 
March 4, President Cleveland left the Executive 
Mansion in a« carriage drawn by four black 
horses to take up the President-elect and convey 
him to the Senate. The last time he performed 
this office was for President Harrison. It was 
raining heavily, and he said to one of his secre- 
taries, “ Fairchilds, lend me your umbrella.” It 
was handed to him, and as they drove off Grover 
said, “ We are honest folk, we will bring it 
back.” Four years later President Harrison per- 
formed the same office for Mr. Cleveland ona 
yet stormier day. But this was an ideal day; 
the sun was shining brightly and the sir was 
full of inspiration. The two Presidents and the 
two Vice Presidents passed down Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the Capitol amid t he applause of bun- 
dreds of thousands ani escorted by a strong 
body of national troops. George Washington 
was rather fond of ceremony, and at his first in- 
augural drove in a state coach to Federal Hail, 
New York; at his second he rode to Independ- 
ence Hall, Philadelphia, in a splendid coach 
drawn by six white horses. Jefferson, who loved 
simplicity, rode on horseback to the new Capi- 
tol without a single guard, or even a servant at 
his side,and hitched his beast to the picket- 
fence while he went in to the Senate Chamber. 
William Henry Harrison, the hero of Tippe- 
canoe, rode up the avenue on a splendid charger, 
refusing to wear an overcoat,though the day 
was cold, bis hat in his hand, bowing his ac- 
knowledgments to the cheering multitude. He 
took a severe cold, and died in the White House 
a month after the inauguration. 

Reaching the Capitol, the great personages 
entered the Sepate-wing by the bronze door, 
Mr. Cleveland going to the President’s room 
and the President-elect to the room assigned to 
Vice President Hobart. The diplomatic corps, 
Sir Julian Pauncefote at the bead, had assem- 
bled in the marble room at 11.45 and proceeded 
in a body to the Senate Chamb The Sup 
Court, headed by its officers, had entered ut 
about 12, and a few minutes later came the 
House of Representatives. The grouping of the 
nation’s great mea within this beautiful cham- 
ber formed a picture never to be forgotten by 
those who, like the writer, had the privilege of 
witnessing it. The old Senate is about to ad- 
journ, The President is announced, and the 
President-elect, who enter accompanied by Sen- 
ators Sherman and Mitchell. The president of the 
Senate now administers the oath to Mr. Hobart, 
who as Vice President becomes president of the 
new Senate. Vice President Stevenson gives a 
few parting words, and lets hie gave: fall. A 
new gavel is given to Mr. Hobart, and he calls 
the Senate to order. A prayer of singular ap- 

and beauty is offered by Chaplain 

Milburn, the Vice President delivers bis inau- 
gura), and after swearing in the Senators-elect — 
sixteen of whom are new and twelve re-elected 
—the new Senate is organized. Now comes the 
stately procession of the dignitaries of the na- 
tion through the south door of the Senate 
Chamber and the rotuada to the ceatral portico 
of the Capitol where an immense platform has 
been constructed in front of which are gathered 
perhaps 100,000 people, the whole space away to 
the new Library being filled. This is the order 
of procession: “The marshal of the District 
and the marshal of the Supreme Court, Col. 
Wright; Chief Justice Fuller and Associate 
Justices; the sergeant-at-arms of the Senate, 
Col. Bright; the committee of arrangements, 
Senator Sherman, chairman; President Cleve- 
land and President-elect McKipley; Vice Pres- 
ident Hobart and his predecessor, Mr. Steven- 
the secretary of the Senate, Gen. Oox; 
members of the Senate and ex Senators; mem- 
bers of the House and Representatives-elect ; the 
Diplomatic corps; governors of States; heads of 
departments, Major General Miles of the Army 
commanding; the senior Admiral of the Navy; 
officers of the Army and Navy; and all others 
who had been admitted to the gallery by tick- 
ets,each Senator baving received four for dis- 
tribution among his friends and each Repre- 
sentative,two. Next came the members of the 
press, employees of the Senate, Supreme Court, 
House of Representatives, and the Library of 











Congress. When all were assembled, Chief 
Justice Faller administered the oath required 
to be taken: “I do solemnly swear that I will 
faithfully execute the office of President of the 
United States, and will to the best of my abil- 
ity, preserve, protect and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 

This impressive scene was first enacted on 
this continent April 30, 1789, when the “ Father 
of his Country ” was inaugurated first President 
of the new nation. While the oath was read 
General Washington paid the closest attention, 
his hand resting upon the open Bible. As he 
bent to kiss the sacred Book he murmured, with 
closed eyes and fervid utterance, “I swear, so 
help me God!” When Grant was inducted the 
second time, he took his seat in the identical 
chair occupied by Washington at his first 
inauguration; and when Chief Justice Chase 
heid up the Bible to the President, the verses 
upon which he reverently pressed his lips were: 
“And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon 
him; the spirit of wisdom and understanding, 
the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of 
knowledge and the fear of the Lord; and shall 
make him of guick understanding in the fear of 
the Lord ; and he shall not judye after the sight 
of his eyes, neither reprove after the hearing of 
his ears.”" President McKinley took the oath 
with an evident sense of his responsibility. 
Then followed his address, which was delivered 
in a clear, ringing voice, with great self- 
possession and dignity. He did not read it, but 
held the manuscript in his hand, and the 
impressive delivery carried his audience with 
him, who panctuated_his t with d 
of applause that made the welkin ring. His 
opening words were: “ Fellow Citizens: In 
obedience to the will of the people, and in their 
presence by the authority vested in me by 
this oath, | assume the arduous and responsible 
duties of President of the United States, relying 
on the support of my countrymen and invoking 
the guidance of Almighty God. Our faith 
teaches that there is no safer reliance than upon 
the God of our fathers, who has so singularly 
favored the American people in every national 
trial, and who will not forsake us so long as we 
obey His commandments and walk humbly in 
His footsteps.”” The necessity for tariff revision 
was clearly enforced. He said that to this policy 
we are all, of whatever party, firmly bound by 
the voice of the people — a power vastly more 
potential than the expression of any political 
platform. He gave a deliverance on trusts, and 
said that our naturalization and immigration 
laws must be improved to promote a “ safer, 
better and higher citizenship.” He would 
alm to pursue “a firm and dignified foreign 
policy,” ever watchful of our national honor 
aod the lawful rights of American citizens 
everywhere. He spoke of international arbitra- 
tion as the leading feature of our foreign policy, 
and urged the early action of the Senate on the 
pending treaty, ‘“‘ not merely as a matter of 
policy, but as a duty to mankind.” The address 
occupied little more than balf an hour in de- 
livery, and its firm, b ful tone 
must be worth millions to the vant and varied 
business interests of this country. It was fol- 
lowed by deafening cheers and general con- 
gratulations. 

The whole body of the procession proper was 
then formed, Gen. Horace Porter, of New York, 
being the commander-in-chief, and the Presi- 
dent was escorted to the Executive Mansion. 
la going to the Capito! Mr. Cleveland sat on the 
right and Mr. McKinley op the left; in return- 
ing, their positions were reversed, the new 
President occupying the right. The procession 
was, without doubt, one of the grandest ever 
witneseed. No such pageant was ever before 
seen in times of peace on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
For four hours the colamn continued to move. 
The wildest enthusiasm prevailed, and cheer 
upon cheer rent the air. The President, smiling 
and with hat in hand, recognized the mile-long, 
continuous ovation. Every window, house-top, 
and spot of ground was occupied — a great surg- 
ing sea of humanity full of the enthusiasm of 
patriotiem. Each buliding upon the line of 
march seemed to outdo the other in the display 1 
of decorations, the waving of handkerchiefs and 
hats, the clapping of bands,and loud huzzas. 
The firing of salutes and the music of a hundred 
bands added to the se Of » ds. The 
military organizations, regular troops of caval- 
ry, artillery and infantry, the National Guards 
and militia, made a splendid display; while the 
civic division had twelve or fifteen thousand in 
it, a hundred organizations, political clubs and 
civic societies. Every State seemed represented, 
from Maine to California, and from Montana to 
Texas. Arriving at the White House, the Presi- 
dent from a platform in front reviewed the col- 
uma as it passed by; and until nearly dusk the 
brilliant procession marched along. 

The Inaugural Ball-- being a ball only in 
name — was heid in the evening in the Pension 
Building, which was gorgeously decorated with 
flowere, flags and electrical lights of every de- 
vice, and was crowded with from ten to twelve 
thousand people at one time, each one of whom 
had peid five dollars for admission — a contri- 
bution largely meeting the inaugural expenses. 
The President and family attended for a short 
time, and many were presented to the new chief. 
The illuminations at night, the pyrotechnic dis- 
play on the monument grounds, with the mass- 
ive white shaft as a background for the fire- 
works, was a grand exhibition. Band and other 
concerts were given twice daily during the re- 
mainder of the week, and thus closed, in a blaze 
of splendor, one of the greatest of all the inau- 
gural events in the history of the United States. 


Washington, March 5. 
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Che Sunday School. 


FIRST QUARTER." LESSON XII 
Sunday, March 21. 
1 Cor, 9: 19-27. 
Rev. W. 0. Holway, D. D., U. 8. N. 
CHRISTIAN SELF- RESTRAINT. 
I. Preliminary. 


1. Golden Text: very man thai striveth for the mas- 
ery is temperate in'all things. 1 Cor. 9: 26. 


%. Date: About A. D. 57. 
8. Place: The Epistle was written from Ephesus. 


4. Home Readings: Monday —1Cor.9: 19-27. Tua- 
day — 2 Peter 3: 11-18. Wednesday — Titus 2: 6-15. Thuri- 
day — Rom.8: 5-4. Priday—Col. 3: 111. Sameday — 
Eph. 4: 20-32. Sunday— Eph. 5: 6-21. 


IL. Introductory. 


& The apostle (St. Paul) has been ir culcat- 
ing a loving self-denial, and in the present 
chapter illustrates the duty by references 
to hisown pate. For the good of others 
he claims that he had renounced many of 
his legitimate rights and _ privileges. 
Though an “ apostle,’ and lacking in none 
of the attesting proofs of his high office 
though entitled as an apostie to marry and 
to enjoy a comfortable support from those 
to whom he ministered, he had declined to 
use his privileges, he had denied himself 
domestic solaces, and had preached the 
Gospel of Christ ‘‘ without charge.” 
Though “free from @ll men,” under no 
legal obligation to any, he had made him- 
self “ servant ”’ te all, that he might “ gain 
the more.’”’ He had become a Jew in deal- 
ing with Jews, a legalist in dealing with 
those who held to the Law, ceremonially 
free in dealing with those who were not 
bound to the Law; he had become “ weak ” 
to those who were ‘* weak;”’ he had adapt- 
ed himself to every condition, ‘“* become all 
things to all men,’ and all this “ for the 
pel’s sake.’’ Then turning to the duty 

of self-denial, he draws a forcible illustra- 
tion of its ag | from the celebrated Isth- 
mian mes. he Oorinthian converts 
would be quick to catch the meaning of an 
appeal founded upon these familiar con- 
tests. Know ye not, he abruptly asks, that 
though many run, only one receives the 
rize? Let each one of you so run in the 
heavenly race as though he were bent on 
being the victor. He reminds them of the 
severities voluntarily endured by those en- 
tering the lists — the abstinence from wine 
and from every sort of indulgence — and 
all this for a fading garland of pine and the 
transient honor of earth. But ‘the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus ” 
was no corruptible crown, and they who 
compete for that must shrink from no self- 
denial or suffering. A bibulous follower of 
the Master evidently had no place in the 
apostle’s conception. He expressly de- 
clares that in his own case his running was 
not “ uncertain,” nor in his pugilistic con- 
tests were his blows expended u; on the air, 
His habit was to bruise his body, smiting it 
under the eye, and bringing it under com- 
plete subjection, lest he should incur the 
shame and loss, after having acted as a 
herald to others, of being himself rejected. 


Ill. Expository. 

19. Though I be (R. V., “though I was’) 
free from all men — under no obligations to 
any. Paul gloried in his independence, yet he 
freely surrendered it for others’ good. I made 
myself servant unto all (R. V., * brought my- 
self under bondage to all”) — “ I act as if every 
individual had a particular property in me, and 
as if I were the slave to the public ” (Clarke). 
That I might gain the more — that he might 
save the largest possible number of precious 
souls. 


20,21. Tothe Jews .. .as a Jew — willing- 
ly taking upon himself the Mosaic ordinances, 
submitting himself to every requirement, not 
for the sake of policy, but for the love of souls. 
Them that are under the law — to those who, 
though they had embraced Christianity, yet felt 
the ceremonial law to be obligatory. To them 
that are without law. — “To God’s outlaws I 
behaved as an outlaw, not being, as I well knew, 
an outlaw of God, but an inlaw of Christ ” 
(Evans). 


22. To the weak —“ those who had’ not 
strength to believe and receive the Gospel ”’ ( Al- 
tora); “ lack of ability to apprebend the higher 
moral truths” (De Wette); “ weak in faith; 
scrupulous in regard to certain cbservances ”’ 
(Barnes). Became I as weak (R. V., “I be- 
came weak ’’)—a compliant, condescending, 
accommodating behavior, worthy of the great 
Apostle, who gave to “ love ” the highest place. 
He would not tower above the “ weak,” and 
make them feel his strength; he would not be 
intolerant, or rade, or independent; but he be- 
came himself one of the “ weak,” sharing to a 
certain degree their scruples, entering into 
their peculiarities of feeling, etc. All things to 
all men — not to be interpreted as a sinful com- 
pliance on the part of Paul —a doing evil that 
good might come — but simply that loving 
self-adaptation to the foibles and superstitions 
of those with whom he came in contact which 
put him in a sense upon their level, and enabled 
him by the power of sympatby to enlist their 
attention and win them to the acceptance of 
the Gospel. 

There sre two things to be carefully observed in all 
cases of concession to the opini and of 
others : First, that the point conceded be a matter of 
indifference; for Paul never ylelded in the smallest 
measure to anythicg that was in itself wrong And, 
secondly, that the concession does not involve any ad- 








mission that what is in fact indifferent is a matter of 
moral obligation. Paul’s conduct in relation to Timothy 
aud Titus shows the principle on which he acted. The 
former he circumcised, because it was regarded as a 
concession. The latter he refused to circumcise, be- 
cause it was demanded as a matter of necessity 
(Hodge). 


23. That Ii might be partaker thereof with 
you — R. V., “that I may bea joint partaker 
thereof.’”’ Not a selfish motive surely. He mod- 
estly hopes to be counted in with others. 
“ With indomitable zeal he had wrought harder 
than all other apostles; but the aim and apex of 
his long-climbing toil is simply to share, if 
it may be so, in the grand redemption that is to 
be unveiled at the coming of Christ ” (Evans). 


24. Know ye not’? —an abrupt question, 
lighting up as by a flash the well-known sta- 
dium, with all its inspiring associations. They 
which run in a race — referring to the run- 
ning tests in the f Isthmian games, 80 
called from the Corinthian isthmus. Whedon 
notes that every feature of the athletic strifes is 
to be found somewhere in tbe Apostle’s writ- 
ings. Says Stanley: “‘ How inteme an interest 
these contests still excited, may beseen from Sue- 
tonius’ graphic description of the agony of Nero 
in bis desire to succeed.” Run all. — There were 
no laggards. Every contestant was dead in 
earnest. But one receiveth the prize — of no 
great value intrinsically, but the symbol! of the 
highest distinction. In the Isthmian games the 
wreath was of pine; in the Olympic, wild olive; 
in the Pythian, laurel; and in the Nemzan, 
pareley. So run(R. V., “evensorun”) that 
ye may obtain (R. V., “ attain’). — Ran as the 
victor runs, straining every nerve; every weight 
laid aside, and the eye fixed upon the prize. 
Alford translates: ‘‘ After this manner, viz., as 
they who run all, each endeavoring to be the 
one who shall receive the prize; for the others 
strive just as earnestly as he.’”’ The exhortation, 
plainly, is to the highest Christian persistence, 
combined with extremest self-denial. 

The stadium, or race-course, of which the Apostle 
speaks, wes not a mere resort for public amusement, 
but an almost sacred edifice, under the tutelage of the 
patron deity of the Ionian tribes, and surrounded by 
the most solemn recollections of Greece, its white mar- 
ble seats rising like the foundation of a temple in the 
grassy slope, where its outline may still be traced, 
under the shadow of the huge Corinthian citadel, which 
guards the entrance of the Peloponnerus. The race, in 
which all run;the pugilistic contests, in which they 
strove not to “ beat the air,” were not merely exhibi- 
tions of bodily strength, but solemn trials of the excel- 
lence of the competitors in the “ gymnastic art,” which 
was to the Greeks one-half of human education. As the 
friends and relatives hed with b ‘bl interest 
the issue of the contest, they knew thet the victor would 
be handed down to posterity by having his name sung 
in those triumphal odes, uf which Pindar’s are the ex- 
tant model, and his likeness placed in tha long line of 
statues which formed the approach to the adjacent 
temple. The “prize” was such as could awaken no 
mean or mercenary motives; its very simplicity attest- 
ed its dignity; it was a garland of the Grecian pine 
which still clothes with its light green foliage the 
plains of the Isthmus, and which was then consecrated 
to the sea-god around whose temple its groves were 
gathered (Conybeare and Howson). 








25. Every man that striveth — every ath- 
lete who goes through the requisite training. 
For the mastery — R. V., “in the games.” 
Is temperate in all things — alluding to the 
preparatory discipline. For ten months the 
competitor subjected himself to a course of 
rigorous self-denial, abstaining from every in- 
dulgence even though regarded harmless and 
legitimate, and especially abstaining from wine. 
Every intoxicant was sternly ruled out as in- 
compatible with successful training. “ Thou 
must be orderly,” says Epictetas, “ living on 
spare food; abstain from confections; make a 
point of exercising at the appointed time, in 
heat and in cold; nor drink cold water or wine 
at hazard — in a word, give thyself up to the 
training master as to a physician, and then 
enter on the contest.’’ And this abstinence was 
cheerfully undertaken because of the prize in 
view. They do it to obtain (B.V., “ to receive ”’) 
a corruptible crown.—The garland which 
they crave so earnestly is a fading one. They 
undertake all this protracted and heroic absti- 
nence for the purpose of winning a prize which 
crumbles as soon as grasped. We an incor- 
ruptible —a crown of life, which fadeth not 
away. The a fortiori argument is at once sug- 
gested: If the Isthmian athlete is “ temperate 
in all things;”’ if he abstains from all stimulants 
and intoxicants, and gives himself up to a strict 
regimen and the severest exercise for the fleet- 
ing praises and prizes of earth, how much more 
will the heavenly athlete abstain, for the incom- 
parably superior prizes of heaven! 

Take Paul’s figure of the energies and activities of the 
Christian life. Look at these two men stripped to the 
skin, who stand face to face confronting each other in 
the public arena. ‘Chey have been in training for weeks 
and months. Strangers to the pleasures of ease and 
sweets of luxury, they have been on foot every day by 
the dawn. A ing from all indalg which might 
enervate their frame, in bard bed, hard food, bard work, 
they have endared every trial which could develop 
their muscular powers and add to their strength. And 
now the athletes are met to contend for the prize; foot 
touches foot, eyes watch eyes, and their epare but 
sinewy and iron formsare disrobed, that nothing may 


impede the lightniog rapidity of their movements, or 
lowon the power of the stroke. The signal is given. 


Blows fali thick as hail; and now the candidates are roll- 
ing on the ground; now they emerge from a cloud of 
dust to continue the fight, till one — planting a tremen- 
dous stroke on the head of his antagonist — stands alone 
in the arena, and amid applauses that rend the sky and 
waken up the distant echoes, holds the field. At this 
moment Paul steps forward, and, addressing Christians, 

















says, So fight; so win. “ They do it to obtain a corrupt- 
ible crown, but we an incorruptible " (T. Guthrie). 

26. I therefore — an illustration from per- 
sonal experience. Paul claims to bea Christian 
athlete, and subject to the discipline which he 
prescribes for others. Run — in the Christian 
race; pressing towards the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. Not as 
(R. V., “‘as not’) uncertainly. — The Greek 
word is used only here in the New Ti stament; 
its meaning is somewhat doubtful. Says Mac- 
Knight: “asone not out of view; ” Stauley: 
“so as to be sure of the prize; ’’ Meyer: “in 
direct course to the goal.” The last rendering 
appears to us preferable. So fight I —changivg 
the figure. Not as one that beateth (R. V., “ as 
not beating”) the air — referring, some think, 
to the sham fight which prepared for the real 
conflict; but it is better to take the words as re- 
ferring to those random strokes which fail to 
reach the antagonist and spend themselves on 
theair. Paul asserts that in his conflicts every 
stroke is well aimed and tells. 


Many an effort of Christians is merely beating the air. 
The energy is expended for naught. There is a want of 
wisdom, or skill, or perseverance; there isa failure of 
plan; or there is a mistake in regard to what is 
to be done, and what should be done. There is 
often among Christians very little aim or object; 
there is no plan; and the efforts are wasted, 
scattered, inefficient efforts; so that, at the close of life, 
many aman may say that he has spent bis ministry or 
his Obristian course mainly, or entirely, in beating the 
air. Besides, many a one sets up a man of straw and 
fights that. He fancies error and heresy in others, and 
opposes that. He becomes a heresy-hunter; or he op- 
poses some irregularity in religion that, if left alone, 
would die of itself; or he fixes all his attention on some 
minor evil,and devotes his life to the destruction of 
that alone. When death ccmes he may have never 
struck a blow at one of the real and dangerous enemies 
of the Gospel; and the simple record on the tombstone 
of many a minister and many a private Christian might 
be: “ Here lies one who spent his life in beating the 
air’ (Barnes). 


27. | keep under (R. V.,“I baffet”’) my 
body — literally, “I smite it under the eye,” 
“ bruise” it. We see here the enemy with 
which Paul contended —“ the body of this 
flesh.” He aiso calls it ‘the members.”” And 
he claims tbat in the warfare of flesh with spirit, 
he treated the former with such severity and 
rigor, chastising it in every act of rebellion, in 
every uprising of passion or appetite, in every 





pleading for indulgence, that it was never able 
to gain the mastery. Just this resolute, uncom- 
promising treatment of solicitation to partake 
of intoxicating drinks is demanded of every 
follower of the great Apostle. Bring it into 
subjection (R. V., ** bondage ”’) — literally, “ to 
lead it about as asiave,” to “ lead it captive,” 
implying a complete conquest. Lest... . 
preached to others. — He gives here a motiv 
for thie rigid discipline and subjugation of the 
body. The original word for “ presched ” is the 
one generally used in the New Testament for 
preaching the Gospel; but it also means to pro- 
claim as a herald, and it is quite possible that 
the writer intends here to keep up the metaphor 
of the athletic contests and alludes to the func- 
tions of the herald. The herald summoned the 
contestants and proclaimed the names of the 
victors. So Paul’s office was to persuade men to 
“war a good warfare,” and to hold up to them 
“the prizs of their high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” I myself should be a castaway (R. V., 
“should be rejected ”?) — The important lesson 
then is: If an apostie, like Paul, so heroically 
self-denying and laborious, trembled lest he 
sboa'd fall short of the true standard of Chris- 
tian living, what concern for my final salvation 
should | feel! 


IV. Illustrative. 


1. Fow parts of early education are so impor- 
tant as to learn to keep the body in subjection. 
To resist bodily cravings, whether greater or 
smaller, which unfit one for duty; temptations 
to drink, or smoke, or dawdile, or lie in bed, or 
waste time when one ought to be upand do- 
ing; to be always ready for one’s work, punct- 
ual, methodical, purpose-like, save only when 
sickness intervenes — denotes a very admirable 
discipline for a young person, and is asure token 
of success in life ( Blaikie). 


3. He alone whose ears are open to the lion’s 
roar and the raven’s cry can catch the number- 
less accents of that wail of incurable anguish 
and uncontrollable despair which has streamed 
upward for generations, till the vault of heaven 
bas become “‘one vast wh epering-gallery to 
prolong and reverberate the groans of those who 
have slain their own peace by this voluntary 
empolsonment.”” He alone by whom the hairs 
of our head are all numberd, can count the 
widows who are widows because of drink; the 
madmen who are mad because of it; the gray 
heac s that it has made gray; the sad bearte that 
it bus crushed with sadness; the rained families 
that it has ruiued; the briltiant minds which 
bas quenched; the untolding promise w 
has cankered; the bright and happy ‘aod 
girls whom it has blasted into shame and misery ; 
the young and the gifted which it has burried 
slong into dishonored and nameless graves 
(Canon Farrar). 
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AROUND THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
XI. 


Smyrna and Ephesus — Jaffa to Jerusalem. 
Dora M. Jones. 


E finished off our visit to Constanti- 
nople by a most enjoyable trip up 
and down the Bosphorus. We saw few 
prettier sights in the course of our journey 
than these delightfully wooded shores with 
aruined fortress of Tark or Genoese from 
time to time crowning the heights, and the 
pretty villas of the rich merchants of Con- 
stantinople peeping through the groves of 
sycamore and pine. Quaint little Turkish 
villages, with the brown houses built close 
to the water-side, attracted our notice as 
we passed, and as we came down to Scutari 
we had an excellent view of the Palace of 
Cheraghan, the scene of the death of Abdul 
Aziz. 

It had been cloudy all the afternoon, and 
by the time we got into the Sea of Marmora 
a fine rain was falling. The next day, how- 
ever, was beautifully clear, and we had the 
rocky shores of Mitylene (the ancient 
Lesbos) to look at, as we sat on deck. We 
arrived at 

Smyrna 


early on the morning of Nov. 6, and landed 
as soon as possible after breakfast. Some 
American and Italian men-of-war were 
lying in the harbor ; and as the “‘ Miduight 
Sun’s ” steam-launch was taking us ashore, 
we passed a rowing: boat with the Stars and 
Stripes, which Dr. Barrows hailed to know 
the result of the Presidential election. 
‘“* McKinley’s in!” was the reply. Dr. 
Barrows waved his hat, and sent a ringing 
cheer over the water, which was taken up 
by the American contingent in a way which 
proved that we had no Bryanites on board. 
We had the news confirmed on landing by 
a gentleman from the American Consulate 
who was on the quay. 

We took the tram-car right along the 
quay to the railway station, passing some 
handsome hotels, warehouses, and consular 
offices, all very modern and smart looking. 
You might have fancied yourself in a 
Frerich port, were it not for the Greek 
names of the shops and cafés, and the Turk- 
ish and Arab costumes in the streets. A 
special train was waiting for us at the rail- 
way station, and as it passed out of the 
town we had an excellent view of Mount 
Pagus rising above the harbor, with the 
Acropolis at its summit, and the ancient 
theatre and Stadium, where St. Polycarp, 
the disciple of John the Beloved, suffered 
martyrdom. In spite of Turkish rule, 
Smyrna is still, as she was from the begin- 
ning, a Greek city, evincing all the activity 
and commercial enterprise that mark the 
Greek race. We soon left the orange groves 
of the suburbs behind us, and got into the 
region of the hills. Everything wore the 
parched, dried-up look so painful to Eng- 
lish eyes. The fields were covered with 
stones, and though here and there we saw 
an Arab ploughing with a couple of oxen 
and a primitive one-handled plough, it did 
not look a hopeful enterprise. ‘“ I don’t 
believe,” said one, “ that this land raises 
anything but sterility — a plentiful crop of 
barrenness.”” By-and by we had to modify 
this judgment, as we came upon broad 
valleys covered with vineyards to the foot 
of the hills, with tbe ubiquitous olive 
extending up the hillsides, or orchards of 
figs, with their long white writhen branches 
half bare of leaves. The country is not 
naturally unfertile, and infinitely more 
might be made of it under a just govern- 
ment. Not merely agriculture, but a good 
deal of carpet weaving and embroidery is 
done in these upland districts, and the 
products sent down to the Smyrna bazaars. 

We stopped a few minutes at Tourbali, 
one of the larger villages on the line. The 
people who turned out to look at us were 
different from anything we had seen pre- 
viously. The women and girls were not 
veiled, and in their dress, which consisted 
of cotton jacket and trousers, were indis- 
tinguishable from the men, except for the 
handkerchief tied over their ringleted locks. 
Some of the children had beautiful hair, 
brown in the shadow and gold in the light, 
and begged for coppers with the most be- 
witching gestures and glances. Dark men 
in tasseled headdresses stood about, some 
of them with a perfect arsenal of knives 
and pistols stuck into their girdles. 

On we went past ranges of bare hills, 
beautifal in form and color, with herds of 
hage black goats feeding on their slopes, 
across the wide, mountain-girdled plain, 
traversed by a narrow stream, till we saw 
the ruined castle of Ayasalook on ite height 
and the columns of the ruined aqueduct, 
where the storks build their nests. Here 





we got out and started, some on donkeys 
and some on foot, to explore the 
Ruins of Ephesus, 

which lie about a mile away from the mod- 
ern village. Thisis a miserable collection 
of cabins built among the columne of the 
aqueduct and round the station. The in- 
habitants are chiefly Greeks, and their 
charch, a small, barn-like, whitewashed 
building, stands on the site of the great 
Basilica of St. John, built by Justinian. The 
great mosque of Isa Bey is the most con- 
spicuous object in the landscape after the 
castle; ite ancient brown walis and dome 
are still almost entire, and looking down 
on it from the hill you can see into the 
court, with its Oorinthian colonnade and 
fountain. Beyond it is a hollow grown over 
with bramble, where some cattle were tak- 
ing their noonday siesta, in the midst of a 
chaos of marble fragments which are all 
that remain of the wonder of the world, 
the great Artemisium of Ephesus. 

A walk of about a mile from this point 
along the Sacred Way, once used, as its 
name implies, for religious processions and 
lined with temples and tombs of which some 
trace may be discovered here and there, 
in the shape of some carved fragment of a 
column or half-effaced inscription, brought 
us to the city wall, with the remains of some 
vaulted chambers opening on the parapet, 
which our guide told us marked the place 
of the ancient quay. Further up we came 
toa fine Roman gate and the Stadium, built 
in the side of the hill. Still circling the hill, 
we found ourselves in the Great Theatre, 
the scene of the riot described in Acts 19, 
where the whole Ephesian populace, as St. 
Luke notes with a touch of scorn, yelled 
‘Great Artemis ” without intermission for 
the space of two hours, till calmed by the 
diplomatic address of the town clerk. 

From this point, looking across the plain 
to Nova Scala and the sea you have before 
you the site of the Agora, with its remains 
of porticoes and temples, the Gymnasium, 
and on the spur of a hill to the left the 
Greek tower commonly called St. Paul’s 
prison. The Austrian excavators were at 
work in the Agora. Further round, by the 
Magnesian gate, is the Odeon and the tra- 
ditional tomb of St. Luke. 

Going back across the marsh, now dry 
and covered with the stubble of Indian 
corn, we could not help thinking how com- 
pletely nature has resumed her rights. 
Hardly any visible trace remains of what 
was once a populous and highly- civilized 
city; streets, temples, theatres, baths, 
quays, and markets, are represented by a 
few fragments or grags-grown heaps, in the 
desolate plain, on which only Mount Prion 
and his brother hills look down unchanged 
from the days on which they guarded the 
teeming life of ancient Ephesus. 

We are beginning to feel like the fortu- 
nate king in Herodotus, who threw his 
ring into the sea to disarm the dreaded 
Nemesis. This weather is really too good 
to last; we shall certainly have to pay for 
itsomehow. At six o’clock, beyond an un- 
ruffied sea, the hills of the Holy Land stood 
out darkly against the sunrise; but it was 
not till we were close in shore soon after 
breakfast, that 

° Jafia 

and the sandy strip of coast along the sea- 
board came into view. It was a scene rich 
in tropical color—the intense green-blue 
of the harbor waters, the Arab boatmen in 
their gaily colored cotton dresses and sash- 
es, the bright yellow of the sandy beach, 
the white, flat-roofed houses climbing up 
the hill to the citadel, and on either hand 
the far-famed orange groves stretching 
away for miles. ' 

The much dreaded landing turned out to 
be a very simple affair. We were packed 
in the after part of the rowing boats that 
came off to fetch us, and about six Arab 
boatmen were forward, standing at their 
oars with one foot on the seat in front and 
throwing themselves back from each stroke 
with a sort of rhythmic chant, so as to give 
the whole weight of their bodies to it. We 
shot through the gap in the wicked- looking 
reef, to which tradition says Andromeda 
was tied to be devoured by the sea-mon- 
ster, and where, at that moment, a group of 
pretty Arab boys in blue rags and red fezzes 
were watching us with much interest. 

It was about ten o’clock, and our train 
did not leave till twelve. The guides who 
had been appointed to attend our party 
took us to the house of Simon the Tanner. 
We marched single file through various 
steep, narrow, and unsavory lanes to the 
building, now used as a mosque, which tra- 
dition assigns as the scene of St. Peter's 
vision. Two flights of steep stone steps 
led us to tne fiat house: top, commanding a 
glorious view of the Mediterranean 





Whether this be the actual house or not, it 
stands in what has from time immemorial 
been the tanners’ quarter, and must have 
afforded much the same prospect. 

Our walk through the market was rich in 
new impressions. Fruit stalls, gorgeous in 
color, lined the way on either hand, and the 
Jaffa orange, green as it is packed for the 
European markets, was particularly in evi- 
dence. But here we saw for the first time 
the Bedawin ard their camels, strings and 
strings of them, with the men in ragged 
tunics, and the.coarse mantle thrown on 
above, their heads covered by the kafiyeh, 
a silk or cotton handkerchief, falling loose- 
ly about the shoulders, and bound round 
the brows with a fillet of camel's hair. 

A comfortable corridor train was waiting 
to start with us at twelve o'clock. It was 
amusing to pote how, as the whistle sound 
ed for departure, the orange venders on 
the platform suddenly lowered their prices. 
A great deal of fruit is raised on the sandy 
flats along the shore by the Bedawin, who 
pitch their tents here after the rains and 
bring their produce on camels to the Jaffa 
market. Our road ran first through the 
delightful orange gardens which circle the 
city, and then we enter the plain of 
Sharon, with its broad expanse of sunburnt 
grass, and an occasional palm-shaded vil- 
lage. We passed Lydda, where St. Peter 
raised Tabitha to life, embosomed in ite an- 
cient olive groves,and Ramleh, with the 
white Crusaders’ Tower, conspicuous for 
miles round. We are in Samson’s country 
now, and the plain is breaking into undulat- 
ing hill and valley. Here and there we pass 
a miserable village of mud huts, there again 
a party of fruit- getherers, eating their lunch 
under the olives. Every hamiet has its 
memories of the Israelite hero, and as the 
line begins to ascend into “ the hill- country 
otf Judea” our guide shows us a cave 
where he hid from the pursuit of the Phi- 
listines. 

It is a frowning and rugged region 
through which we are speeding now— @ 
“dry and thirsty land” where the sun 
beats tiercely down upon the bare lime- 
stone ridges. Down at the bottom of the 
tremendous gorges along which the single 
line of railway runs, you see the dry stony 
bed of what in the rainy season is a raging 
torrent. Along the bank is a little strip of 
greensward, where a few olives give shel- 
ter to the wayfarer. One comes to love the 
olive with its cool gray foliage and gnaried, 
spreading branches, making a spot of shade 
in these desert places under the pitiless 
blue of the sky. 

At the mouth of the great ravine through 
which we emerge on the plain of Rephaim, 
one forms some idea of what the whole re- 
gion must have been in more prosperous 
times; for here the rock is carefully ter- 
raced and vines grow along the slopes of 
the hill, with flower-gardens blooming in 
the sheltered places. We are nearly at the 
end of cur journey. We pass the Monas- 
tery of Elias, the Greek Bishop's summer 
residence, and the colony of German Jews. 
And now some one says that Jerusalem is 
in sight; there is a rush to the carriage 
windows, and behold! beautiful in the blue 
distance, the walls and towers of the Holy 
City, through all the Christian centuries 
the dream and the desire of every Chris- 
tian heart. 

The railway station of 

Jerusalem 


is a little distance out of the town, and the 
drivers rushed us from thence to the hotel 
as furiously as the father of their craft, 
Jehu the son of Nimshi himself. It was 
quite impossible, through the clouds of 
blinding white dust that filled the air, to 
see anything of the entrance to the city. It 
was about five o’clock when we reached our 
quarters, and luxuriated in a “ wash and 
brush: up ’”’ and some excellent coffee, after 
which we set forth to make the most of the 
remaining hour of daylight. 

One can never hope to recover the im- 
pression of that first walk through the 
streets of Jerusalem. Dirty and malodorous 
they are, and yet how strangely impress- 
ive in their mingling of the Eastern and 
medieval! Even now, as the Hebrew poet 
says, “ Jerusalem is builded as a city that is 
compact together.’ It is a crowded mass 
of churches, convents, mosques and towers 
with narrow crooked alleys running be- 
tween, carved overhanging balconies and 
oriel windows, ancient doorways, vista: of 
cool courts and streets of stairs, lined with 
the cave-like Oriental shops, roofed bazaars 
here and there, domes and towers, priests 
of all creeds, Greeks, Latins, Armenians, 
Copts, mingling with the white-turbaned 





Moslemeb, and the Jew in his greasy felt 
hat and long loose coat and girdle, with | 
here and there a fig tree flinging ite, 


branches over the wall ora graceful palm 
tree relieved against the speckless azure of 
the sky. The streets of Herod’s Jerusalem 
are many feet below the levels that we 
tread today, but their general aspect and 
that of the crowd that fills them must have 
been in essentials very much the same. 

We climbed to the roof of a convent close 
to the Holy Sepulchre just as the sun was 
going down and the crescent moon rising 
over the Mountains of Moab. Opposite us 
rose the Mount of Olives, a gentle slope, 
dotted with ancient trees, and crowned with 
the Russian church and hospi At the 
bottom where three different roads branch 
off to Bethany, is the enclosure which tradi- 
tion calls the Garden of Gethsemane, with 
the great dome of the Mosque of Omar ris- 
ing above the closely packed houses be- 
tween. The Jerasalem of the past is gone, 
the city of David and Solomon, of Ezra and 
Herod, lies buried beneath the débris of 
centuries, but the face of the country is still 
the same as when the Hebrew poets sang of 
the “ mountains that stand about Jerusa- 
lem ” — the same as when our Lord from 
the height before us “ beheld the city and 
wept over it.”’ 

Prieste and pilgrims of all nations were 
going to and fro in the court of which one 
side is formed by the fine Romanesque 
fagude of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The interior was dim and rich with incense. 
Bronze lamps, hung by gilded chains from 
the roof, lit up the various shrines around 


which pilgrims were kneeling, kissing with 
fervor the “ Stone of Unction ” on which 
the body of Obrist according to tradition 
was laid to be prepared for burial. We 
stayed only a few minutes, but when we 
came out again the golden glow of sunset 
had faded from the Tower of David and the 
pale light of a new moon was on the strange 
sad beauty of the diecrowned city. We felt 
it was well that this should be our first sight 
of Jerusalem. 


S. 8. “ Midnight Sun.” 








Sixth Annual Tuskegee Conference. 


E regret that the unusually crowded 

condition of our columns will only al- 

low the briefest epitome of the report of the re- 
cent Tuskegee Conference. 

Nearly one thousand people were in attend- 
ance. They came on mule-back, in one-horse 
gigs, in old rickety buggies of ante-bellum 
style, and on foot. The rain fel! in torrents all 
day long, the streams were frightfully swollen, 
and in some places the streets were almost im- 
passable owing to the mud, yet farmers took 
pains to leave their work at their homes, some 
of which were twenty miles away. It is sup- 
posed that the th d p Pp ta 
colored,popalation of 200,000 in central Ala- 
bama. 

It isthe aim of Mr. Booker Washington to 
bring together, oot the politicians, but the rep- 
resentatives of the common, hard-working peo- 
ple, farmers and mechanics, who are the bone 
and sinew of the Negro race. It is the object of 
the convention to find out from the people 
themselves tne facts as to their condition, to 
get ideas as to the remedies for the present 
evils, and to get information as to how the 
young men and women now being educated can 
best use their information in helping the 
masses. 

The fact was brought out that last year was a 
very poor year for the farmer. If he got a liv- 
ing by his own efforts, he was doing well. Yet 
the reports from some districts were exceeding- 
ly encouraging. Several men said that they had 
been able to get a good living and buy a small 
piece of land. 

The discussion in regard to schools is always 
interesting. in many piaces the colored people 
are raising money to build school-houses and 
pay tne expenses of running them several 
months in @ year. 

A declaration of principles was ynanimously 
adopted, in which it was stated that the Negro 
ought to be an owner of the soil; that ex- 
travagance should be discouraged; that each 
community should keep ite school open six 
months. DUeciarations 5 and 6 are so important, 
practical and encouraging that we publish them 
in tall: — 

“5. Weshould wake the immoral, among the 
leaders Or in the ranks, feel the force of our 
condemaation. Miuisters should teach the 
people that reiigiou snouid enter into the smal!- 
est details of daily life. 

“6. Werecoghize tne mutual dependence of 
the white ana olack races in the South, and 
pledge Oursvives to GO ali in Our power to re- 





* move Obstacies Lo vur muiual progress.”’ 
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ae om suite from 8. C. Small & Co., Boston, was 
a by friends in memory of Rev. Albert 

rston, who years ago P preached in the old 
house. A beautiful ible was the gift of 
Charles Lynch, < Washington,and Mr. C. R. 


M sent a ae An elegant vhan- 
del Was by Abraham ty Benj. P of 
Boston, and the communion service by 


Upham, of Washington, The lecture-room +4 
29x18 tt., and is nicely finished and furnished 
Both rooms open into the vestibule with — 
—_ > that the entire building can be used 


1 Nearly “every person in the community con- 
triba to the enterprise, and great harmony 
and satisfaction prevail. A fine beli will soon 
be placed in the tower. The total cost is $1,800, 
pod of which is a donation from the Church 
ixtension Society, and $100 was raised by the 
—t elder and pastor. The balance — 
— has all been provided for by the ple 

sropt #00. They have given well, and often. 
17 and 18 this fine property was dedi- 
cone as a Methodist Episcopal Church. Ser- 
mons were preached by representatives of four 
denominations amid great interest and general 
rejoicing. All the sermons were good, and the 
ices were a fitting farewell to the old way, 
and a worthy beginning of the new order. 
Most of the Christians in the community will 
join our church, and regular services will be 
neld, The pastor is now being assisted in re- 
vival meetings by District Evangelist F. H. 
Jones. Much credit is due the pastor for the 
success of this enterprise. Mr. Petersen is a 
native of Denmark, but has been in the United 
States sixteen years. He is bricht, energetic 
and well-educated. He also has ‘sand and 
sense.”” The following were the speakers dur- 
ing the dedication: Rev. Thomas Stretton, 
Universalist; Rev. John Pettengil!, Baptist; 
Rev. T. P. Gale —~ /. A / Rev. Chas. 

A. Plumer and Ogier, a A 

















HERE iS 
ONLY ONE 
SURE WAY 


known to medical 
men for prompt- 
ly checking 
troubles of the 
kidneys and re- 
storing these great 
organs to health 
and strength, and 
that is by the use of 















of year .. .. 
when men.. 
and women .. 
become weak- 
























It has stood the 


test of time; it has 
ally. . + The saved thousands of 
first parts that ff lives; it has restor- 


ed millions of suf- 
ferers to health; 
it has done what 
was never done, 
never attempted 
before; it has made 
men stronger and 
healthier; it has 
made ..women 
brighter and hap- 

pier; .. it stan 

alone in all une 
qualities. Do you 
not think it would 
be wise for you to 
use it and thus 
avoid the dangers 
of the season? In- 
sist upon having it. 


- the weather 
affects are the 
kidneys. The 
urea is not 
thrown off, 
but is forced 
back upon the 
lungs, and dis- 
ease results 
—caused by 
weakness of 
the kidneys. 


Large bottle, or new style, 
Sialler one at your di ist 


Maine Conference. 
Augusta District. 


Augusta. — Rey. C. 8. Cummings preached 
again, on Sunday evening, Feb. 28, upon the 
management of the poor department of that 
city. An expert stenographer took the sermon 
and a committee of citizens had it printed for 
general distribution and are to have it bound in 
—— form. ‘The —s public are in 

rty sympathy with Mr. Cummings. The 
church was so packed on this Sunday evening 
that the pastor had difficulty in getting inside 
the audience-room, and hundreds went away 
unable to get into the vestibule which was 

ked solid full of men and women who stood 
hrough the entire services, and others were in 
the vestries listening near the registers. 





New England Conference. 

South District. 

Morgan Chapel. — A most excellent work is 
being done by Rev. E. J. Helms and his worthy 
helpers. Last Sunday evening a congregation 
of more than three hundred gathered to listen ~ 
the simple but positive eee! ot the Gospe 
There is no work of our church in this vietaiee 
more worthy of the prayerful, sympathetic and 
financial support of our people. 

Warren St., Roxbury. — At the fourth quar- 
terly conference, held March 2, the pastor, Rev. 
Geo. H. Perkins, received a unanimous call 
to return for another year. The reports showed 
the church to be in a healthy spiritual condition, 
the class- meetings and prayer- meetings baving 
d in numbers and interest 
eciog t one year of Mr. Perkins’ pastorate 
The finances are in a good condition. The 
benevolent collections have all been taken and 
show a cheerful response from the members. On 
canary evening last five seekers were at the 





Roslindale, Bethary Church.— The Sunday 
evening service, Feb. 28, was in charge of the 
Junior League, which thus celebrated its second 
anniversary. A very interesting program was 
bre pared by the Junior superintendent, Mrs. 

arion J. Glover,and her assistant, Miss Flora 
Guttridge. The Juniors of this League are giris 
wholly, numbering about fifty. The Boys’ 
Brigade enlists the attention ona activities of 
the boys. Rev. ©. BE. Chandler, the pastor of 
this church, will leave for his new field of labor 
in Columbas, O., the last of March. 


Worth District 


Newton.— Last Sunday 14 new members 

including 3 probationers, were received into this 
The has more than doubled in 
membership in the last five years. 

First Church, Somerville. — The pastor, Rev. 
G. 8. Butters, received 18 ms into the 
church on Sunday upon profession of faith, asa 
partial result of the recent revival interest. 

oaanmel — This church is having a ver 

‘ous and productive year under Dr. N NT. 
Whi ker. The Sunday-school bas an excel- 
lent kindergarten = ment under the direc- 
tion of Miss May vei a Pd rtd primary 
department, with Mrs. A. L. Lib by, superin- 
tendent; a model apo department, Mrs. H. 8. 
Whitaker, s gp a strong adult department, 
with Frank Rowley, su onpt and a promising 
home de ment, with Miss Emeline Downs, 
supt. whole school bas been enthused and 
apiritvalized. ite heavy debt has nearly dis- 
a , new scholars are joining each Sunday, 
the average attendance is larger t. ever before 
in the history of the church, a 
interest prevails, and a number 
soundly converted. ng the year although 
the times have been unusually hard for Fitch- 
burg, the charch finances have been ina healthy 
condition, the congregations very large, the 
generously cared for, and 
the social services full of enthusiasm. The 
win preached every evening for three weeks 
October with excellent results, and, without 
aid except from the church members, has held 
five weeks ot revival services since Jan. 1. 
Every of t has made a con- 
tribution to the missionary cause. The Epworth 
League is a great power for good in this church 
and has had ee perous year. The Junior 
League, under the leadership of Mrs. Whitaker, 
has had an average gain in ite attendance of 
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Prospect St., Gl ter.—On Sand Feb. 
28, the — Rev. Henry L. Wriston baptized 








FOR SALE. 

The organ to be seen in the church at the corner of 
Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., Boston, from 2 o’clock 
to 3.30 Pp. m., daily. Reply to J. D. W. Joy, Esq., Chauncy 
8t., Boston, on or before Wednesday, March 20. 


EUROPE. 


Dr. Withrow’s Fifth Excursion. Oarriage drive over 
the Alps. Rome and Lather’s Country. Send for illus- 
trated program to Rev. Dr. Withrow, F. R 8. 0., Editor 
Methodist Magazine, Toronto, Canada. 





15, 2 by letter, 5 from probation and a 

class of 50 on probation. This 

dl pay te peed revi 
rst five weeks t pastor preac every 

night, after which he was assisted by the 

tors of the neighboring churches. For jour 

weeks a gos .. a r. F. H. Olark, proved 

an efficient The was most loyal- 

ly oo et the 0 official members, several of 


tof — "The whole 
> 4 has “bas hada b blessed upl 


Centre Church, Malden. a the last com- 
munion the pastor, Rev. E. H. Hughes, read the 
letters of ten members of five different denom- 











Columbia Bicycles 
A i 
Standard ofthe World. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn, 


Catalogue free trom dealers or by mail for 
one 2-cent stamp. 














be “ one fold and one Shepherd.” 


Boston School of Methods. — The Janior De- 
ment bad a most successful session Satur- 

y, Feb. 6, at the Temple St. Church. The 
Junior nt, ti from Somerville, with ite su = 
a iss Edith 5 a cond 
“Ideal Junior It was indeed 
an ideal one — all its S eae bad their respect - 
ive parts in the service, and in the drills which 
were conducted all members took an active part. 
A large number of Junior superintendents were 
present and pronounced it a most instructive 
and helpful meeting. 





RENA M. CHAMBERLIN. 





W. F. M. S.— A joint martes “9 the i 
and Malden Districts W. F. M. 8. 

Trinity Church, Lynn, Feb. 11. The ' morning 
session was in charge of the officers of the Lynpv 
District, Mrs. H. L. Wriston iding. At the 
attervoon session Mrs. A. Matthewson, of 
Malden District, presided. ‘Miss Clementina 
Butler gave an excellent address. An interest- 
ing and inostractive paper was read by Miss 
Matthewson on “ Ohile and the Chileans’ ” Se. 
Emma Soa Parke delivered a stirring 
address on mission work in general and the 
work in Southern India in particular. Her 
Seeal’te'C were very vivid,and her earnest 
ap to Christian women in behalf of their 
d sisters left a Jasting impression a: 
her audience. The meeting closed with a chil- 
dren’s halt-hour. The following officers were 
elected for Lynn District for the ensuing year: 
President, Mrs. H. L, Wriston; secretary, Mrs. 
C. H. Stack pole; treasurer, Miss 8. EB. Wait. 

MAUDE R. STACKPOLE, Sec. 


W. F. M. 8, — Framingham District W. z.s.8 
held its quarterly eee at Sawonville, Fe 








The day was beautiful and a good number were ~ 
present. The usual devotional exercises in the pa 1, : SS ry ae i. . 
morning were led by Mrs. Hartshorne, of Ash- | First Church, Jamaica Plain, Feb OT, wae a 
land. Mrs. Peterson, of Saxonville, gave an ad- t and profitable cocasion. There is un- 
dress of welcome, which was responded to by | Giminished interest, and a goodly sum was 
Mrs. M. E. Wright. Reports from the wantous iged tor various branches of the work. Mrs. 
suxilieries showed an 1 Sanborn, Conference secretary of Bureau 
row in children’s work, which is ouperie- tor ‘Saas People, was testrestive “in her ex- 
nded by Mrs. Sharp, of Marlboro. Mrs. C. H. nation of methods in this branch. Mrs. 
Hanaford, a former and much-loved correspond- W. Floyd’s paper on Oriental work was ex- 
ing secretary, was present and = some help- coed 1 ly inpeteeting and showed clearly that 
ful words. Miss Mary E. Holt, Branch treasurer, te We S. does a great deal of foreign 
— a talk on the necessity of the contingent -- BP. a. in our Fag land. Two beau- 
und. During the afternoon Rev. J. Peterson titully rendered solos htened the afternoon 
talked briefly — “The Pastor’s Relation to service. The bountiful ~ of the en- 
US mii sates ofthe ape tata | Snug, mening re fay apr Sed, td 
pared ne n Band provided a very pleasing en- tent mee ‘7 spent bey de 

nment for an hour. _ 

ADELAIDE A. KNiGuts, Rec. Sec. ins. Epwanp L. Bre, Dis. Gee. 




















1897 WITNESSES THE INAUGURATION BY 
THE PRUDENTIAL 


of a new policy. The compan Lape raised Industrial Insurance to the 
Ordinary Insurance, and py - iy b-4 -h Insurance Policies on profit-sharing nt ow 


children, women and men. to seventy ; amounts, $15 to 5 
Simple in Terms, L'beral in aS sions, Com Investment w 
Assets, $19,541,827. Income, ®14,1 


$4,034 116. 
aro able weekly, quarterly, semi-annually, annually. te for erica 
eP RUDENT AL INSURANCE COMPANY OF A AMERICA 
Joun F. saree ty Home OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 
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The Waverley Bicycle for 1897 is the acme of 
bicycle construction. New and expensive prin- 
ciples of construction involved make the cost 
of building enormous. Hence the price is $100. 
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~ The only bicycle with true bearings © 
Qe SoA 
ie Last year the Waverley was as good as at.y wheel in & 
&o3 the market—better than most. Because new machin- 
&3 ery was not needed for its continued construction, the 
price of the improved 1896 model has been reduced to 


$60—a saving of $25 to you. Cralogue Free. 
INDIANA BICYCLE Wy ee Ind. 
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You may get over that 
slight cold all right, bat it 
has left izs mark on the mem- 
branes lining your throat. 
You are liableto takeanother 
cold and the second one will 
hang on longer than the first. 
Scott’s Emulsion is not an 
ordinary cough specific, but 
it is **the ounce of preven- 
tion.” It builds up the 
sys'em, checks inflammation 
and heals inflamed mem- 
branes. “Slight” colds never 
bring serious results when it 
is promptly,taken. 

Book on the subject free. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 











The Stereopticon 


has become very popular with Cam- 
era Clubs. A poor one will spoil 
the best photograph. 
Our Lanterns show 
the most delicate 
shades clearly on the 
screen. 


rosie tees 





sold 
Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York. 


The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the —, 


(a Belle Sey Kanan Our Ot Ape os 


nd Sweatecndve ae CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market. 


‘oa 
GOLD 


Sixty one Prizes, a aggregating $600. A Genuine Bona- 
vide Offer. We give noth t cash for prizes. Ro 
is our ition. the 
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thing that 18 ® legitimate word be allo 
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THE COMING “ FESTA.” —In March, 96, there was 
held at our Italian Mission, corner of Cross and Hanover 
Sts., Boston, a “ Festa,” or fair, which greatly helped in 
the work. It brought the work directly before the pub- 
lic, won their confidence, secured many interested 
friends, produced an esprit de corps among the workers 
and among the Italians, and helped financially. A sec- 
ond annual Pesta will be held on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Priday, March 17-19, day and evening. The purely 
Italian featares of the Festa will be greatly enlarged 
over those of last year. A mach larger number end va- 
riety of Italian articles for sale have a oe ah 


furnish financial aid for it atonce ? Word can be sent 
to our Itallan missionary, Rev. Gaetano Conte, or bis 
wife, 84 Cross St., Boston, Mass. 








Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 








OONFERENCE. PLace. Time. Bissor. 
N York, ing Sing, N.Y. April 7 Merrill 
New York East, Brooklyn, N. Y. “ 7 Walden 
New Engian Lowell, Mass. “ 7 Fowler 
New Hampshire, ~:~ wg N.A., “ 7 Ninde 
Portian “ 4 Mallalien 
N.E. Southern, 8. Manchester, Cone. “ 4 Newman 
Troy, 8c ~"—a a N.Y “ 2 Ninde 
East Maine, Oalais, M “ 91 Mallalien 
Vermont, Barre, vw “ 2 Walden 
Central Circuit Pr. Mtg. at Marlbero, March 2 
YOUNG MEN QUIT TOBACOO 
If you wish to preserve manhood. Edacatien at 
ze ex, pas to develap ini mental brilliancy i* torn 
down oy use and nervousness resalts. SURE- 


QUIT, an sousere chewing ts." Booklet the wrong. og 





W. GH. M. 8. — A district meeting of the auxiliaries of 
Lynn District W. H. M. 8. will be held at the Saratoga 
St. Church, East Boston, Thursday, March 18. Morning 
session at 10.30, when all auxiliaries are expeeted to re- 
port. Speakers for the morning, Mrs. F. T. Pomeroy 
and Mrs. F.W. Ainsworth. Afternoon session at 1.30. 
The address of the afternoon will be given by Rev. 
Frederic Woods. 

Dinner will be served at ten cents a plate. 
cordially invited. 


All are 


Mrs. Lioyp A. SanBorn, Dist. Sec. 





For Over Fifty Years 
Mus. WINSLOW's SOOTHING SYRUP has been ores 8 for chil- 
teething. softens t) 


It soothes the child, he gums, 
allays all cures wind colic, aod is the best rem- 
edy for . Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


“6TH BIRTHDAY OF REV. W. H. FOSTER. — Rev. 
W. H. Foster, of the Maine Conference, who resides at 
Livermore Falis, Me., will reach his 86th birthday on 
March 20. We extend to all bis friends a cordial invita- 
tion to unite with the home church in a fitting observ- 
ance of that event. In the evening the charch of which 
he is a member will pay him a visit and leave with bim 
some token of friendship; friends who cannot be pres- 
ent are invited to send letters of congratulation with s 
token of esteem and love enclosed. Mr. Foster is in 
fair health, attends nearly all the church services, is 
highly ad by the citi and greatly loved by 
the church. He is going down the decline of life as 
sweet and heavenly as the love of Jesus can make a 
man. Please send your letters to me, and they will be 
read in the evening. We hope all who can will be pres- 
ent, especially former pastors. 


Livermore Falls, Me. 





U, A. BoUTHARD. 





Taken in Time 

Hood's Sarsapariiia has achieved great success in ward- 
ing ff sickness which, if allowed to progress, would 
have undermined the whole system and given disease 
astrong foothold to cause much suffering and even 
threaten death. Hvod’s Sarsapurilla has done all this 
and even more. It has been taken in thousands of 
cases which were thought to be tocurable, and aftera 
fair trial has effected wonderful cures, bringiog health, 
strength and joy to the afflicted. 


Don’t be Hopeless and Discouraged. 


You need not be discouraged and lose hope 
just because local doctors have failed to cure 
you. It is only the specialist in such complaints 
who can cure you. Dr. Greene, 34 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass., the most noted and suc- 
cesstul physician in curing disease, can be con- 
sulted by letter free. His experience is enor- 
mous, he has cured many cases like yours 
through letter correspondence. He can cure you. 
Write to him without delay. Remember it costs 
nothing to get his opinion and advice in regard 
to your case. » (Aset. )_ 





How Some of Our Readers Can Make Money. 


Last month I cleared, after paylog 4 on Lenpeness, $355.- 
85; the — ony aE $260, and ha the same time 
attended to other duties. 1 \Setteve ony en per 
—- we Ben well, as | have had v little ex- 

equally a Washer is just lovely, and every 


ty went one piehich makes se‘ling very eas Ido 


Tye temyeny ME People hear about the sh Washer, 
yt A It is atpange that a 
ap oe 4,~-$-4 ever before been put on the market. 
ron Oty Dish Washer fills this Dill. With it you 
an wash and dry the disbes fora family of ten in two 
minutes without wetting the hands 


. As soon as people 
the was work they want one. Yo make 
more money, and make it quicker than with any other 
housebold a on Ses market. I feel convinced that 
any ~ ET, m«ke from $10 to $14 per day 
around home. omy sister ond brother have started in =e 
business and are doing splendidly. You can = 

the Iron City Dish Le 
So. Dep't 4, ita. A, Pittsburg, Pa. They help you get 
, then you can make money awful eR wn 





CAMP OUT IN MAINE. 


Fishing, bunting, boating; full outfit furnished, guid- 
ing included. Particularly prepared for accommodation 
of ladies. Also a few SumMsgE BoARDeRs in Methodist 
home. Address, a/ once, for particulars, 

Lock Box 33, Dover, Me. 


DEDICATION OF WEST MEDFORD CHUROH. — 
The completed program for the dedicatory services is 
as follows: Wednesday evening, March 10, at 7.456, dedi- 
cation concert under the direction of Mrs. H. R. Leigh- 
ton. Thursday, at 2 p. m., dedication of the church; 
sermon by Bishop B. G. Andrews. Thursday ing, at 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE, — Examination of 
local deacons for elder’s orders will be held in &t. Paul's 
Uburch, Lowell, Tuesday, April 6, at 2 o'clock. 

Groner H. Perxins, Por the Com. 





“ Brown's Broncniat Trocues” will quickly relieve 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh and Throat Bold 


ALPHA CHAPTER. — Regular monthly meeting at 
Room 2%, Crawford House, Monday, March 16. Lancheon 
(Buropean plan) at 12.30p.m. Paper at 1.15 by Rev. Geo. 
8. Butters, $1; subject, “ The Pastor in the Pulpit.” 

Josurnu P. Kexnepy, Sec. 





only in boxes. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. — Candidates for 
local deacon’s orders will meet for examination in St. 
Paul’s Church, Lowell, Tuesday, April 6, at 2p. m. 

R. EB. Bisser. 


AMERICAN McALL ASSOCIATION. — The annual 
meeting of the Boston Auxiliary of the American MoAll 
Association will be held on Wednesday, March 10, at 3 
p. m., inthe chapel of the First Baptist Church, entrance 
on Vommonwealth Ave. Rev. Nathan EB. Wood, D. D., 
will preside. address by Rev. Geo. ©. Lorimer, D. D. 











W. H. M. 8. — The Bastern Division of the North Bos- 
ton District of the Woman's Home Missionary Society 
will bold a ting at M Square Charch, 
Charlestown, March 17. Sessions at 10 and 1.46. In the 
morning. reports from auxiliaries and other business; 
in the afternoon, papers and addresses, and a Quiz con- 
ducted by Mra. C. F. Rice, of Cambridge. The ladies of 
the church will furnish lunch at 15 cents a plate. 

Beiie A. WILLISTON, Dist. Sec 








A SIMPLE CATARRH CURE. 
I have spent nearly fifty years in the treatment 
Catarrb, and bave eflec ted 3 more cures than any ~~ 
cialist in the history of medicine. As I must soon 
retire from active life, I wili, from this time on, send 
the means of treetment and cure as used in my 
practice, Free and post-paid, to every reader or 
this paper who suffers from this loathsome, 
ous and d ting Geena. Thisis a sincere 
which anyone Address, 
Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE, 98 $8 Warren St., New York. 
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run no risk and save Doctors’ bill ihe Good -— 
wanted. ‘Address | BQYPTIAN DRUG CO. New Tork. 














on your pillow. 
Bronchitis, 
doesn't cure, 


Pumevivame Compaxy—W astern Division, 
ec of the 7 ~ me 
“Cc. D, Law, 


almost totally deaf, and the ringing in 


recurrence. 
Bo hesitancy in recommending it 


read the guarantee below 


** CURES BY INHALATION.”’ 


Dear Sme:—in March last I wenentining Sums & severe catarrhal cold.” My 


its use, continuing through 2 ae a o 1 would have opportunity. 
gestion in the eustachian tube disappeared, my hearing was fully restored, and | have since had no 
Since then I have, on several occasions, checked and cured bronchial « aette, and | bave 

Very truly yours, D. La 


At twenty-five 
minutes after nine 


in the morning, begin with Booth’s Hyomei, the Aus- 
tralian ‘‘ Dry Air"’ 
hour until bed time, then put a few drops of 


“Hyomei” 


If one day's treatment doesn't relieve yos 
Asthma, Catarrh or Cold, 


treatment. Use the inhaler every 


and if continued use 


Booth's Hyomei 


Fort Warwe, Lep., Nov. 5, 186. 

ht ear was 
t and com- 
About 5 p.m. the con- 


annoying. | purchased an out 





Guarantee. 


1897, 


Sirect, New York City 


I wil! refund the moncy to all oan 
sons purchasing Booth'’s Pocket 
Inhaler Outfit anywhere in the United States, during 
who will say that HYOMET has done them no 
good, on condition that they apply 


direct to the head office, 23 East 20th vik 
Soret, Now York tity,” (Signady Geode 








tory organs. The air, charged w 
air-cells, is exhale | slowly ‘through ro Dose 


Loncon Office 
ti 2. cin dom Ave. E.G 


Myome is a purely erry Seem ayy und destroys the germs which cause disease in the 
» is inhaled at the mouth, 
"le is aromatic, delighttul to inhale, and gives immediate relief. 
It is highly recommended by physicians, cle. * men, and thousands who have been helped and cured, 


Inhaler Outfit Com p! jlete. by ~Anwy S Gl (for foreign countrnes add $1.00 postage); 
a 


and, after per.cating the minutest 


outfit consists of pocket inhaler, a pote of and directions for usng if you are stil 
skepu al, send your address; my pamphlet shall prove thee yomei cures. Are vou open to conviction? 
Extra bottles Hyomei Inhalant by mail, or at druggists, 50 cents. Hyomei Ra!m for ail skin diseases, by 
mail. es cents. Your druggist has Hyomei or cam get ‘t for you if you insist. Don't accept a substeare. In 
stock at the leading wholesale drug houses of Poston, Philadelmhia, Chi ago, and all \eading business centers 


* R. T. BOOTH CO., 23 East 20th St., New York. 
E. B. B. GIBBON, Gen. Agt., 131 Tremont St., Room 52, Boston. 





GOLD FURNITURE. 





few pieces of this fascinating furniture. 


York shops for the same pieces exactly. 
The reason for this can be readily given. 


than any house in the United States. 


pensive figures for it. 


In these days of sound money it is not strange that gold furniture 
has an inviting sound, and that it is in high favor throughout the East. 
Yet it takes surprisingly little of the gold coin of the realm to own a 


Our prices are less than half those changes in Hating Bow 


It is not the least exag- 
geration to say that we carry a larger assortment of gold furniture 
There are few furniture 
houses which show one-half as large a variety. 

And with this great volume of trade come the low prices which 
have brougbt us the patronage in the first place, and which now 
retain it with us. A single visit to our warerooms wil! show the 
truth of thisclaim. Handling gold furniture in immense quantities, we can name very inex- 


General sng ~~~ for aa square octavo, 256 
on receipt of five 







pages, 300 illustrations. Sent to any 
‘or postage. 


2-cent stamps f 





48 CANAL ST. 





7.30,sermon by Rev. Jéhn Krantz, Jr. D.D., of Pater- 
son, N. J. Friday evening, at 7.90, Epworth League 
rally; address by Rev. Geo. 8. Butters. Sunday morn- 
ing, at 10.45, sermon by Rev. W. BR. Clark, D. D.; Sunday 
evening, at 7, sermon by Dean Wm. E. Huntington, D. D. 








_ Food for the Baby 


If mother can't nour- 
ish it; if it is pale 
and thin, try 


Somatose is a powder made from the mast 
neurishing elements of meat, and used in 
hg el rtion yee sterilized milk forms 

suhetd titute known for mother’s milk 
Send for formula, mailed free 
® ai im 20x, %, 4% and 1 lb. tins 
 Eapatose-Biacult, Soma. 
sae Goes Very convenient and palatable preparations +) ES 
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A Lady’s Rattan Rocker that is an or- 
nament for the best room. Design, intricate 
— frame, substantial — material, the best — 
made well, and built on lines of solid com- 
fort. Only enough to supply this week’s de- 
mand. Order yours without delay. mag for 


A. McArthur & Co., 


Just above Washington &t. corner. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO.. 


BOSTON. 





16-26 CORNHILL, 
BOSTON. 
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Our Book Table. 

Pn Gureett Gna of Propositions: By dames 0. Poraale. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, $1.50, 

* The English language_is rich in synonyms. 
This is due to the fact that words have come to 
us from various sources and been used by a peo- 
ple which has passed; ‘through varied experi- 
ences. This has given groups of words that are 
alike and yet unlike —alike on certain lines, 
and yet unlike on others. Of all the books we 
know on the subject, Fernald’s is the best. He 
prepared the synonyms, for the Standard Dic- 
tionary, and made that the basis of the present 
manual for the use of schools and for private 
study. Hach cluster of similar words is set 
down with the controlling word at the head in 
capitals. The antonyms follow at the bottom. 
In connection with the synonyms 1s a brief par- 
agraph showing how each word differs from the 
others. The work gives evidencejofigreat labor, 
care and accuracy. 


jy ae ~ pM —— dD. ek es 
ing H. Revell Co. , Price, 75 cents. 

This little volume jcontains a collection of 
character studies.) The apostles are grouped in 
twos for comparison and contrast. Peter and 
Andrew, though brothers, are et the antipodes, 
the one being a rash reformer, the other a con- 
servative. James and John, Pbilipand Barthol- 
omew come next. Thomas is given as the 
doubter, and Matthew as the man of conviction. 
Saul is the rounded man, a stout believer though 
acritic,and one in whom love, faith and hope 
find full and beautiful expression. There was 
no perfect man in the apostolic band; Paul 
came the nearest to it. Imperfect as they were, 
the apostles in their work complemented each 
other. 

The Wamennm Relt; or, The Fairest Page of History. 


. . By 
illiam Penn’s Treaty with the Indians. 
Svonion Butterworth. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Price, $1.50. 

The author is.engaged in the wortby task of 
preeenting}, the? creators of American liberty 
through the medium of fiction. Five volumes 
have been issued, and this sixth one server to 
bring (out jin, theirj{true light the services of 
William Penn among the men of the forest. It 
is built on a few historic incidents lixe that of 
the wampum belt delivered by the Lenape In- 
dians on the Delaware to the great Quaker lead- 
er under the elm at Shackamaxan at the treaty 
of 1682. At Albany, in 1721, the Indians coun- 
seled forgiveness to their enemies in memory of 
the pacific conduct of William Penn. The in- 
stance rose to the level of Ubristian morality 
and self-control, and is worthy to be perpetuated 
in song and story. The book will be eagerly 
read by young people, and the reading can bard- 
ly fail to inspire a fresh interest ip the history 
of the time. 


teeraman. By Harry Colling- 
See with Peclve Full-page lliustrations. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. ice, $1.60, 


The author deals with some of the most stir- 
ring scenes in naval warfare. During the wars 
with Napoleon, England sent out many priva- 
teers to destroy or capture the French merchant 
vessels. The one in the story was commanded 
by George Bowen, and had been fitted out by 
nis rich uncle. Fights at a distance and at close 
quarters, boarding and capture, fight and pur- 
suit, storm and wreck, fire at sea, and days with- 
out food or water, are some of the thrilling ex- 
periences the hero passed through. 

A Boy and the Christ. By Prank ©. Haddock. Draw- 


ings by Mary Conkey Haddock, New York: Eaton & 
Maius. Price, 50 cents. 


In this smail volume we have a story sermon 
given by the author in the pulpit at Christmas. 
The story is simple, neatly told, and helpful by 
suggestion and inspiration. Mrs. Haddock’s 
artistic drawings add greatly to the attractive- 
nesa of the book. 

r Bible Studies, By Jobn H. Osborne. New York: 
©. Armstrong & Son. 

The studies are on Shamelessness, Revenge, 
Prayer,and Fidelity. Some of the deeper truths 
and more important suggestions can be brought 
out in connection with Bible incidents and 
characters. For such teaching the author has 
ability and aptness. ‘The midnight call, the 
parable on praying and not fainting, the prayer 
oft Elias,and the mammon of unrighteousness, 
aro the passages chosen for exposition. 

wid Swing. Chicago: F. 
Life and Sermons si. te conte. ~~ 

In Prof. Swing the world of his day saw a rare 
blending of manly strength, courage and cult- 
ure, and in the brief biographical sketch which 
here introduces ten fine specimens of his pulpit 
work, the present generation is given some ac- 
count of these grand qualities. From the man 
who, while escaping from the ravages of the 
Chicago fire in 1871 with his wife and children 
and a few pieces of table silver hurriedly 
snatched up, could say with cheerful humor to 
an acquaintance whom he met, “ Hello! Donald, 
these are all I have left — gold [pointing to wife 
and children] silver and hope,” something good 
might reasonably be expected; and the reader 
ot these sermons will not be disappointed. “ We 
must all hope much from the gradual progress 
of brotherly love,” is pathetic as the last dying 
utterance of a man whom difference of opinion 
drove from the fellowship of the Presbyterian 
Charch. 

. B muel Albert 
Pink. Nashville: Renn: Barbee & Suith. 

This little book seeks to appraise the work 
andembalm the memory of two poets of the 
South — Dr. Frank O. Ticknor, who, though a 
hard- worked practicing physician, found time 


Fou 
A. 





to court the favor of the muse of song,and is, 
therefore, styled the “ Southern Lyric Poet; ” 
and Henry Timrod, a less fortunate singer, but 
of whose poems (published in 1860 by Ticknor & 
Fields) Col. Hayne said: “ A better first volume 
of the kind seldom appeared anywhere.” 
Litteli’s Living Age. Sixth Series. Vol. XII. Octo- 

ber-December, 1896. Boston: Living Age Company. 

The Living Age is a current library of selec- 
tions from foreign periodical literature. It gives 
the reader a taste of the best in fiction, criti- 
cism, poetry and biography. Whoever keeps 
up with these quarterly volumes will keep well 
abreast of European thought and expression. 
{t contains the cream of* the reviews, and is 
carefu] to furnish any fresh discussion of cur- 
rent interest to the American reader. 


Scribner's Magazine. Vols. XIX and XX. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


These bound volumes of Scribner's Magazine — 
for January-June and July-December — contain 
the usual rich variety of readable articles which, 
with the superb and costly style of illustration 
maintained by this magazine, makes the pres- 
ent issues @ treasury of good ttings equal in 
value to any of its predecessors. 

The Last Recruit of Clare’s, By 8. R. Keightley. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

‘“* The Last Recruit of Clare’s,” purporting to 
be extracts from the memoirs of an Irish gentle- 
man — Anthony Dillon, employed in the mill- 
tary service of France — is a clever story 
abounding in exciting situations and descrip- 
tive passages of considerable power. It is, how- 
ever, a pity that novel-writers of Mr. Keight- 
ley’s ability and skill cannot make the people 
of their imaginary world share their friendships 
or settle their quarrels without resort to the 
much over- valued virtues of the bottle. We do 
oot think the sentiment worthy of a record that 
* you should deny nothing tothe man who of- 
fers you roses and wine.” 


On the Rail. By 8. A. 8teel. Nashville, Tenn.: Uni- 
versity Press Co. Print. 


In @ series of lively descriptive sketches of 
travel, ranging from Yankee-land and Dixie- 
land to Queen’s-land, Dr. Steel has given us an 
interesting little booklet. No one who takes it 
up will weary until he has finished it; nor is 
any one likely to begrudge the cost of his enter- 
tainment. 

Clarissa Furiosa. A Novel. By W. &. Norris. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

A novel of conservative English life. Clarissa 
Dent married Guy Luttrell, a typical English 
officer, and is disappointed. Jealous of her hus- 
band, she decides to leave him. To his great an- 
noyance, she writes and lectures on woman's 
rights. The sickness of her daughter, Netta, 
makes a point of interest at which the pair be- 
come reconciled, Trouble brought with it good 
sense and made a strong plea in favor of the 
staid habits of respectable society. The valu- 
able lessons the book contains are given in good 
and stroug English. 


St. Paul: His Life and Times. By James Iverach, 
M. A. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This is the work of a Bible scholar. It is at 
once learned and simple, the results rather than 
the processes of research being given. The 
author traces the thread of the great Apostle’s 
life, giving all known facts in clear and simple 
form and in connection with the political and 
social conditions under which he lived and 
acted. The narrative is made up with great 
care. All the data are properly grouped and 
presented, making a complete picture of the 
noblest life in the apostolic company. It is the 
latest instalment of the “ Men of the Bible ” 
series. 








llagazines. 


—— The March number of the Review of Re- 
views gives, in “ The Progress of the World,” a 
series of comments on leading events and ques- 
tions of the hour, such as “ Spain’s Reform Pro- 
gramme for Cuba,” “The Arbitration Treaty in 
the Senate,” “ Signing of the Venezuelan Arbi- 
tration Treaty,” “ Immigration Bill,”’ “The Pro- 
posed Monetary Conference,” “The Situation 
in India,” “Greece, Turkey and Crete,” “The 
Record Year of the Queen.” “Lyman J. Gage: 
A Character Sketch,” is an appreciative pres- 
entation of a distinguished man of business, 
who, in consequence of his recent selection for 
the Treasury secretaryship, will in future come 
more prominently before the public eye. The 
President is fortunate who finds men of Mr. 





Gage’s stamp available for public office. Kn- 
joying, as he deserves, the confidence of his fel- 
low-citizens, he assumes his responsibilities 
under the most favorable auspices, and yet with 
problems confronting him before which men of 
lees ability,! courage and public spirit would 
stand appalled. What manner of man the new 
secretary of the national Treasury is, may be 
learned from his own words. Speaking of busi- 
ness men, he says: ‘‘ They must not limit the 
exercise of their knowledge, experience and in- 
sight to private use. They should also use them 
for public ends. . . Diligent in business, 
they should serve the Lord in the broad sense of 
devotion to the common weal. Do not turn 
pessimist. ‘That way to madness leads.’ . . . 
We must cultivate faith.” ‘* Naming the In- 
dians”’ is another notable paper by Frank 
Terry. Many will welcome a bcautiful illus- 
trated article on Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
summarizing the events and stages of industrial, 
social and political progress in the longest reign 
in British history. The pith and marrow of the 
“ Leading Articles of the Month ” will be valu- 
able to all who desire to keep track of current 
thought. (Review of Reviews Company: 13 As- 
tor Place, New York.) 


—— Ihe Missionary Review of the World for 
March challenges the attention of all interested 
in the evangelization of the various races of 
mankind. Its articles are pertinent and timely, 
such as: “ Prominent Spiritual Movements of 
the Last Half Century,’”’ by the editor; “ Tak- 
ing Strongholds,” by Rev. A. F. Schauffler; 
“ The Gospel for the Destitute,” by Rev. W. ‘I. 
Esling; “‘Work among the Chinese in New 
York,” by Miss Charlotte Chambers Hall; “ The 
War and the Gospel in Cuba,” by Rev. Alberto 
1. Diaz; ** The Waning Interest in Foreign Mis- 
sions,””’ by Dr. Richard Storrs, and several 
others. (Funk & Wagnalls Company: New 
York.) 


— The Treasury of Religious Thought 
for March contains articles on “The Lenten 
Season,” “The Nineteen Christian Centuries,” 
“Why a Lutheran?” “Is there a Sense of 
Humor in God ?” “ The Institutional Church,” 
together with sermons and sermonic germs and 
illustrations — all of a valuable and helpful 
kind. The number is fully equal to any of its 
predecessors. (E. B. Treat: 5 Cooper Union, 
New York.) 


—— Inthe Atlantic Monthly tor March Prof. 
Woodrow Wilson writes appreciatively of ‘“* Mr. 
Cleveland es President.” Basil L. Gildersieeve 
relates his experience of “Sixty Days in 
Greece.” “ Venus in the Light of Recent Dis- 
coveries,’’ by Percival Howard, is a welcome con- 
tribution to modern scientific literature. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson contributes an- 
other of his “ Cheerful Yesterdays.” ‘ Legis- 
lative Shortcomings” is a readable paper by 
Francis C. Lowell. The same may be said of 
Arthur T. Hadley’s article on ‘‘ The Good and 
Evil of Industrial Combination.” On the “ Ar- 
bitration Treaty” John Fiske writes with b's 
usual lucidity and decision. These and other 
articles of velue will make the magazine wel- 
come to its many readers. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston.) 


—— Harper's Magazine tor March opens at- 
tractively with Charles T. Lummis’ second illus- 
trated paper on “‘ The Awakening of a Nation.” 
Henry 8. Williaras treats of the “ Ast ical 


“ JUST GOOD FOR NOTHING.” 


That is How Thousands of Wom- 
en Feel. Here is the Cure. 








Dr. Greene's Nervura is the Greatest Health 
Giver in the World. 





“Tf feel just good for nothing, tired all the 
time, and so nervous that it seems as if I should 
fly to pieces.” How many women there are 
whose bitter cry of discouragement echoes these 
words. They are suffering from weak nerves, 
physical exhaustion and female complaints. 
They need their nerves strengthene4, their blood 
invigorated, and restoration from their female 
weakness and disease. They need Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy, the great 
female restorative and regulator, which has 
proved itself, by its wonderful cures, the great- 
est blessing to womankind the world has ever 
known. It gives the weak,|languid, and tired- 





out sufferer renewed strength, energy and am- 
bition, cures the female troubles, banishes men- 
tal depression and discouragement, and restores 
again be pe med health, vigorous activity, bright 


eyes and 

Mrs. Allie Swisher, 111 So. 12th St., Richmond, 
Ind., says: “‘ For the past fifteen years at m 
monthly periods I never escaped a severe sic 
headache, nervousness and the other bad symp- 
toms of womb trouble w'th all its attendant se- 
vere suffering, so that at times it seemed to me 
1 did notjcareto live. I commenced taking Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, and 





bave not been troubled with headaches since, 
and my other troubles are also cured.” 
Remember that the spring months are the 
best time to take medicine and Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy should be taken 


now. Dr. Greene’s Cathartic Pills are the - 
fect pills fousness and constipation. Dr. 
Greene, 34 lace. ton, Mass., the 


t ful ph voinia ry 
most success yeician in da 
can be consulted fees, pereoually or be letter. 





Progress of tbe Century.”’ G. A. Alexander writes 
on “ Henry G. Marquand.” The article is beau- 
tifully illustrated. “ Preparedness for Naval 
War,” by Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S. N.; “ De- 
cadence of the New England Deep Sea Fish- 
eries,"’ by Joseph W. Collins; “The Last of a 
Great Black Nation,” by Poultney Bigelow, are 
all excellent papers. Stories and poems and 
editorial comment add to the value of this 
treasury of good things. (Harper & Bros.: New 
York.) 


—— In Seribner’s Magazine for March is an 
exceedingly interesting illustrated paper by the 
well-koown author, Richard Harding Davis, on 
“The Banderiam of Hungary.” Elizabeth R. 
Pennell writes appreciatively on ‘ The Master 
of the Lithograph,” J. McNeill Whistler, with 
specimens of Whistler’s art. Philip G. Hubert, 
Jr., expounds the mysteries of business in “‘ The 
Business of a Factory ” —the third paper in 
“ The Conduct ot Great Businesses.” “‘ The Art 
ot Travel,” by Lewis Morris {ddings, is full of 
interesting information; so is London as seen 
by C.D. Gibson. Other articles, together with 
the serial stories, make this a welcome number. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York.) 
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A Ihere’s no help wanted 

<* from soap or anything else, when you use 
) Pearline. Pearline and water—all alone by 
themselves—that's everything you need for 
the best, the 
economical washing and cleaning. What 
help can soap add to it? 
just as well get a horse to help a 
locomotive. Anything that soap can 
\ do, Pearline can do better—and 
\\ can do a great deal more besides. 
pire t 
Send grocers will tll you” thig ‘s oA 
it Back frtnin.” irs rater 
Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer 


sens you something in place of Pearline, 
be honest — send it back, 434 


easiest, the safest, the most 


You might 








MENEELY BELL COMPANY 


CuinTon H. Mewee.y, 

















of Copper and Tia 
AARON R. GAY & CO., 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Troy, N. Y., & New York City, 
{oundry Established in 1790 by Pau 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Of any desired pattern made to order, 


Manufacture Bells of Superior Quality. 
BELLS and CHIMES 
Manufacturers. 
122 State St. Boston, Mass 
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Obituaries. 


Drew.— Mrs. Jane Elizabeth ( Dawling) Drew, 
widow of the late Hillary L. Drew, of Whiting, 
Me., died, Feb, 22, 1897, at the ripe age of 81 
years and 1 month. 

Mrs. Drew was the mother of eight children — 
Ellery A. Drew, of Whiting, who has always 
lived with his mother; Mrs. Chas. Ashrowth, 
Mrs. Laura Holmes, Mrs. Wm, Abbott, of Cali- 
fornia; Niron Sanford Drew, of Oregon wor 
Robert Lockhart, of Pennsylvania; M rs. W. H. 
Godtrey end Mrs. W. A. Houston, of , wt. 
setts. She was a member of East Machias M. E. 
Cnurch for —, So ae A loving mother, 
a good neighbor, a loyal Christian, has been taken 
from friends and loved ones bere to be with 
Christ. The above-named children and a large 
circle of friends are left to mourn their loss. 

A. B, CARTER. 





Clifford. — Died, in Union, Me., Jan. 17, 1897, 
Mrs. Lucy E. Clifford, eldest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. Hart, aged 25 years. 

Mrs. Clifford very early manifested her love 
for tne hous; of God aad the means of grace, 
especially the Sunday-school. While yet a 
child she experienced religion, at Nortbport 
camp-meeting, and wes baptized by Rev. J. D. 
Payson near the closs of his pastorate. She was 
received into full membership Sept. 23, 1894, by 
the writer. 

in her Jast sickness — consumption — she satf- 
fered long and severely, but she bore all with 
Coristian fortitude, finding Christ to be an all- 
sufficient Saviour. 

In this great sorrow the bereaved husband, 

rents and sisters have the sympathy of ai). 

heir grief is tempered by the thought thet 
their loss is ker gain. G. B.C. 


Howard. — Rodney Holland Howard, D.! 
Ph. D., was born in Willsboro, N. Y., Sept. '3, 
1832, and, after several weeks ot struggle with 
heart disease, departed this life from the par- 
sonage in Oakda ale, Sunday, Jan. 3, 1897. Fu- 
peral services, with prayer at the house and 
public exercises in the church, were held the 
following Tuesday. His mortal remains were 
taken to Burlington, Vt. 

Converted in a revival meeting, at an early 
age, he connected himself with the Methodist 
Episcopal Charch. Havi fitted himself for 
college, he entered the University of Verment. 
Finishing bis course, be graduated with the de- 
gree of ‘. B.in the class of 1856,and subse- 
quently received the — of A.M. Very soon 
after his graduation he began teaching. His 
flelds of labor were the — Conference Acad- 
emy, noes inary, tead Academy, 

Ashland Seminary. ican be mie eminently 
successful. Many rsops whore young lives 
his guiding hand sbaped for future usefulness 
could testify to the salutary influence of his 
able and exemplary work. 

Con , however, that he was called not to 
teach, but to Providence meanwhile 
opening the way into the ministry, he gladly 
entered it. His first regular ee ere were 
in the Vermont Conference, from which he came 
by transfer to the New jand Conference, 
and for thirty years served within LJ. or in 
ye oe t fields. It need bard) said 
aot a ehag ee an enviable. soneees 
asa le a stead 
friend, lied with iin windiy and withal 
inspired with a Christian os. he went in and 
out among the poo bis severa) charges only 

r. 





to do them . Howard’s career as a min- 
ister of the needs po other memoria! than 
that made by noble life. This to those who 


knew him must henceforth, el sweet and 
sacred recollections, embalm his na 
Dr. Howerd was a man of letters need learnt 

In this res: he sent his influence far ab: 

His writings for the , voluminous, graceful 

and finished, were iscriminat ing 

and remarkably able. Accurate in scholarship, 

tull-minded in matters of genere! ee 
on -¥ years a close 

with of social and literary d —--— 

both in this country and ir: foreign — he 


me fam 

It is likely that 
his —_ with 
Word = 


Son lervattes not everyth 
oa ee as was bis ministry of the 








his pul service and his pastoral office — it 
may - reasonably doubted if in these high 
tunctions his “yn greater than that 
which, intelligent, and 
widely-scattered ‘constituency his writings ex- 
ercised. All rtments literature have 
been by his contributions both ep end 
enriched. <i agp all tis 
conferred 


by his Alma Mater 
ition x] his La ay ability. Coming | 5 
to him ent: unaware, very 
gratified with That he canabaanel. enles the 
circumstances, a great honor 
lt was bard for Dr. Howard to make iy ead 
mind the that, in the providence of one ~qh- ae 
had tally come for him to cease 
min and! work. The vauapeen 
of this be in the nature of ae Having 
enjoyed all his lifetime w ninterrupted bealt 
and having, in Ete of this, —— much 
for the future, Lape f enough the sense that 
after all his work was done, ht on a severe 
a However, as the distur came on 
lenly, holding him only for a brief period, 
80 almost instantly, as sometimes the sun comes 
out from behind the clouds, it subsided. As- 


and 
rate ng wk 


denness of a | a icheaing 
ready. Vecefing bis 


meented into the ae 

jaw to the better world. No questions of 
termedciateness of state or place need now be 
to warrant any attempt at map-mak- 
fice it tosay that he is with the great 
company of the redeemed. He rests from bis 
labors and his works do follow bim. In the 
ievalism of our thought, togetber 
y of our | we have been 
wont to call such translat: Sas desth. But to 
those who believe in on ‘Christ there is a 

death. Howard not 


Dr. dead. He is 
riously alive forev Free from the -« 
itations that 4s — as they bind a hy 
has, in the ot ’ 


vottal service. 
V. M. Simons. 


more i 
begun an eternity of t deligntt 








It supplies the material that 
brain work Ft, exertion — the p! 


Locke.-— Mrs. Susan Hill Locke died in 
ae Maine, Feb. 4, 1897, aged 87 years and 
9 months 


Mrs. Locke was the widow of the late ©. R. 
Lock», and had lived in Bethel sixty-four years. 
In early life she became a Cacia 
lived a beautiful life. She loved t 
es was a same p... by until pes 


wre ired. ae all he 
other Mion tot last. ree. generations 
have witnessed 

years 


the beauty P her life. As the 
passed by, her soul vision became clearer, 

and she grew richer in grace. 

ja... bgeee Sao Ee 6 Siaetase autting. place for 

the feeling th as strangers itt with 
= ling that | a were parting from a kind 
The 
with us. 
support i row, 
n sorrow, 
and — exceeding 


id to come! 
A. HAMILTON. 


e * sun went down pape a cloud. 
aroma of sanctified life lingers 
She leaves three Snuater — one son. 
their mother’s God be their 
their guide rT 5 = 
great reward in t 


Park.— On Jan. 16, 1897, at Gill, Mass., Mrs. 
Isabelle Park, wife of the late Leroy Park, arose 
from the cot of pain to walk in the chambers of 


glory. 

In her gain our Gill church loses its first 
member of this Conference Her sick ness 
was one of jong duration and of such a ~~} 
that pain, at times, was almost unbearable; yet 
with that Christian fortitude which is given to 
those who love the Lord, she could say, ‘“ Thy 
grace is sufficient for me.” Her faith in the 
great Comforter enabled her to “ lean on the 
everlast. arms” of Him “who doeth all 
things well.”” Thet the way of the Christian 
life was delightful as well as helpful, she con- 
tributed in her closing days this testimony: “7% 
am so glad I gave my heart to God in the days 
of my youth when I could think on these 
iutogs.” To have been deprived of the priv- 
it — of the sanctuary was a great trial, but to 

have the ever-present Christ with her was a 
greater joy. The fruit of the Spirit was vividly 
manifest in ber life, which is “ love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness goodness, faith, 
meekness, tem egelnee such, ” gays the 
great Apostle, ‘ there ~y hs no law.” 

Again, in laying aside the carthly armaments 
it could be sai her, in the words of one to 
whom the Master Ear and este spake: “She bath 
ome whet she could; ” expressed by the 

“The tuture step is not into the dark, 
= it is bright shead.”’ 

Two sons, Leslie and Arthur, an aged mother, 
a pe and two brothers are left to mourn their 

also to Tose that “ Blessed are they who 
die in Lord J. H. L. 





Thrasher. — The late Mrs. Lois M. Thrasher, 
who finished her earthly career at Nashua, N. H., 
on Jan. 31, 1897, at the age of 64, was a woman of 
remarkable faith. Her spiritual insight was in- 
creasingly keen from her conversion, at the age 
of fourteen, to the hour of ber death. A pain- 
ful disease rated her when she was twenty- 
two,and lasted four years. She said thats 

7 See by faith. It came to her that God 
desired ber services in church work, and that 
He was willing to raise her to health for such a 

purpose; she exercised the necessary faith, was 
cured in a few weeks, and gave f to church 
activities. Her diligence was noted by all wee 

knew her. Alt h a busy — 
a time to on D ro orgenivatione, 
m wary soc yer- meetings, 
the Sunday-school, etharitat enorts of various 
number of the varied activi- 


kinds, and a | 
ife. Mrs. Thrasher was not an 


ties of Christian 
extremist; she did not believe that faith is a 


substitute for Re Geena skill; she only claimed 
that once God raised her for the purpose of us- 
ing her in church work. Su aently, she used 

in the same way t others do, and 


aid not hold up her exceptional experience as a 
model for her : bors. 


neigh 
On the 25th of July, 1871, she received a Bethel 
blessing, the influence of which was felt by her- 
fends through the remainder of 
was Reoparing her for the 
hen it became ap- 
parent t ion was necessary 
she a tee oy: room with b ber own own 
and when — eurgeons wer were ready to ad- 
minister the anesthetics she repeated comfort- 
ing pass saying, “I teed on these.” Two 
ions ayo unsuccessful in re- 
bh. Her work was 


Sabbath yt vay ef TS 


in Crawford County. In 1884 they moved ‘to 
Oregon and settled near Dallas, where her home 
has 5 been except about one} year, which 
- spent — Shedds, where her husband died 

She was the mother of nine children, four of 
whom are living — two sons and two — bters 





One hter is in lowa, and the other wife 
ot Rev. H. Goald, pastor of the M. E. Ghureb of 
Dallas, Ore. ; and sons are in Oregon. She 
died at the home ot ber son, Alvin M. Ginn. 
Rev. J. ws ,ot I , who was 
her ae twenty years ago, preached 
the funeral =a toa e congregation.» A 





Christian, 


good a true 
Sobe. has gone sto her reward. H.G 





So, when Time’s vail shall fall asunder, 
The soul may know 
No fearful change, nor sudden wonder, 
Nor sink the weight of mystery under, 
But with the upward rise, and with the vastness 
grow. 


And all we shrink from now may seem 
oO new revealing; 
Familiar as our child hood’s stream, 
Or pleasant memory of a dream, 
The loved and cherished past upon the new life 
stealing. 
— Whittier. 


ECZEMA 


Most Torturing, Disfiguring, 
Humiliating 

Of itching, burning, bleeding, scaly skin and 
scalp humors is instantly relieved by a warm 
bath with Curicura Soar, a single applica- 
tion of Curicura (ointment), the great skin 
cure, and a full dose of Curicurna Reso.vent, 
greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures. 


(iticura 


Remepties speedily, permanently, and econom- 
ically cure eczema, when all else tails. 
Sold throughout the world. Porter Dave ayy Cmem. Comr, 


Bole P . Boston 
or low to Cure Every 8kin and Blood Humor,” free. 














PIMPLY FACES "risa¢atosstst ” 
Educational. 





_ Wesleyan Academy. 


Winter term of 80th year 
opens Wednesday, dumuney € 6, 1897. 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 
New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female College. 
52d year. 


Fall term opened Tuesday, Sept. 8, 1896. 
Winter term opens Dec. 7, 1896. 





Students pe} . Seminary 
courses in > 2 Elocution 
French, ~ gy ms Latin, Literature and 
Ste mercial Department. 

Beauti See situation among the hills of the 
Granite . Pure spring water, 
Excellent board: x home ander the 

supervision of the teachers of Se faculty who 


are members of the househo! 
ta” Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


CEO. L. PLIMPTON, 





tifal Tiaiariee to say her last farewells 
his fympathy on i — her 

8 ex n words o 

Cake 4 J My dear wife! ” Her re- 
mame ey ~ ht hh: * Ke our eye on 
Jesus.” Twenty yy ~~ before death she whis- 
—_: oe to Jesus.” Just before 


Jesus et ir give you vict 
sweet and clear: “ Yes.” Then came a 
spasm of intense pain that contracted every 
uscle of the body, and when the struggle 
commen to be at its climax, it it iene 
she started as if to meet some friend just above 
her,a smile radiant with y ittamined her face 
iike the bursting of sunlight from arift ina 
pening Sore storm cloud, and she was gone. 
usband, James H. Thrasher, is in feeble 
and awaits the welcome call that will 
permanent home. Her son, 
uagene H. Thrasher, of the New England 
Conference, cherishes the memory of a devoted 
mother who laid him upon the altar of the 
Christian ministry during his fa tee 
M. DuRRELL. 





Ginn.— Sarah J. (Mills) Ginn was born on 
Fox Island, Maine, May 10, 1823, and died 
Jan. 15, 1897, aged 73 rs, 8 months and 5 days. 

When she was fi of age she was 
converted and united with the M. B. 


oa the work of the 
church and in prayer a ee she 
a Gifted Lm A. -- ped 
prev man @ poor sinner into the ii dom. At 
he family altar the mother’s ,» earnest, 
ony prayer always seemed to b ing the family 
o God. More than ¢ oes Fo sane 
pa vay entered into the rest perfect | 
and has shown by her life the. possibility. ot 
living such an 
In 1844, at V Haven, Maine, she was 
to Alvin Ginn. In 1855 they moved 
from Maine to lowa and located at Davenport. 
In 1869 they moved once more, this time to 
western lowa, then a new penn By and settled 





Tilton, N. H. 


Massacuuserts, J Auburndale (ten miles | from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good schoo! considera- 
tion of the following points in its methods : — 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and weil cooked ; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and sewimming-bath; no reg- 
ular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helpe to tar- 
nish the best of bh many 8p 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Pour years’ course; in some things equal to colleve wort ; 
tn others, planned rather for home and womanly fe. Two 
stadies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Specia) 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

3. Ite home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habite, manners, care of person, room, ete.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual'departments. 

Pioneer schoo! in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for schoo! year, $500. For illustrated 
catalogue sddress (mentioning Zion's Hmrap) ©. 0. 
Braepor, Principal. 








Methodist Book Concern 


Eaton & Mains, Agents. 


After the Revival 
SUPPLY YOUR CONVERTS WITH 
THE PRO®ATIONERS’ COMPANION ; 
invaluable memento of introduction 














Ao 
to the 
church, the careful reading of which will better 
qualify for the responsibilities of fall member- 
ship 
24mo, 80 pages. Paper, Tic. per doz 
$1.25 per doz 


; Flexible cloth, 


Conference Probationers, First Year, 
will be effectively assisted in mastering their 
studies by the use of the 
Synopsis of the Course of Study, 

Pirst year. Revised Edition. 
By Rev. C. M. Heanp, D. D 
Students will fini the synopsis a great help in 
gaining a preview of the subjects before taking up 
their more elaborate treatment, and a still greater 
help in way of review 
12mo. Cloth. 75 cts 


Before Conference 


Prepare a record for your successor. It will aid 
him in commencing his work and can be done 
with little expense by using the 

PASTOR'S VISITING BOOK AND POCKET 
RITUAL. Size, 7 x 4% 
Ministers of the M. EB. Church 


inches. _Arranged for 
° srseee 2 
POCKET CHU BCH REC — with Street Vie- 
iting List. By ©. 8. Fercusow. l6mo. Persian 
seal, round corners, red atone 60 ots.; by mall .67 
: 8S POCKET RECORD. The New Ideal 


By D. W. Baker French Morocco. Red edges, .60 


Your Current Expenses 


Can be easily met by thoroughly working the 
WEEKLY OFrrerRiNe SysTEM 
envelopes, etc 


We furnish cards, 
, to order at the lowest rates 


Send for Catalogues and Virculars 


COMMUNION WINE. 
PURE, UNFERMENTED JUICE OF THE 
GRAPE. 

We have this wine put up expressly for our trade 
It is of fine flavor, and warranted as represented. 
Prica: Pints, 50 cts ; per dozen, $5. 
Quarts, 85 cts.; 
Neatly packed in box xen of 3, 6, 8, 





per dozen, $9 
rf 12 bottles, 





New England Dupsitoy, 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 





East Maine Seminary. 
Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 


The Spring Term opens March 8. 


Preparatory, Setontiie, Academie, Normal. 


asical Courses. Mili Tactice, Busi iege, 
with first-class instroction. — ss Colle 7 


Unsurpassed. 
¢ ences by bost or by rail. Terms low. Send for Oste- 


C13 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(Incorporated.) 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 


Proprietors 
4 ym pe Place, Bosto: 


nm, Mass. 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. x 
“aa aeh Bt. yo 


Bend to any of the above agencies for ee-pege enc 
a free. Oorrespondence with employers is eney 
Registration forme sent to teachers on application. 
mbers of schoo! officers from all sections of 
the pt, including more than ninety per cent. of the 
Public School cnpereatente of New England, have 
“ihe to us for 
e have filed positions at salaries aggregating more 


fae $6,000,000.00. 
ZION’S HERALD. 


___ Founded 1823. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS _ 





Per Year, Postage Prepaid, $2.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50 
THE DATES iReuing the name of each subscriber 

indicate the year and month to which# is paid 
te af yh ty Papers are continued until 
& rpectfic order to sto d ant 
comes pat as required by low | | wreaurteers 
suRscEresne wishing to stop a paper, or cba 


rection, should be very 

bs the post. ~office to whic 

one to which they wish it sen 
REMITTANCES may be meme by Money Order (post- 
ther of these cas ' nk Check or Draft. When nei 

er ese can be procured, send money by Reg 

tered Lette: ape = 

won / ADVERTISERS itis OWE OF THE BEST MEDIUMS 
can be employed for New Enetanp. It has 

probably 80,000 readers in educated homes. Cards 

with advertis sing rates sent on application. 


Specimen Copies Free. 
of Remittances or relating to Renewals 


a's bscripti d 
end Su Ptions, aod other Business Matters t 
- ed with the paper, should be addressed to wan 


leh ular to give the wane 
it has been sent and the 





A. 8. WEED. Publisher{36 Bromfield St.. Boston 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


Wg bare spec oer oncend conaaten tan joes 
bat swelnan tor bes vail 
ral 18 CO! 
enstennete the tp 
of days. ie choume de 
A. M., and Manager, Sou 


teachers each season 
two plans give fer 
Ted con cents, silver or stamps 
lans, and containing a compiete $500.00 rrize Btery, a trove ano charmi: 
ers for recommending teacners. Address REV. OR. O M. SIG SaN 
rn Treachers’ Barean, Louisville, Ky. 


eeveral times @8 mandy vacancies as v 
registration ; one plan GUARANTE! & « 

(the regalar price je Bets ss? Vee 

¥ 











JOHN H. Pray 


CARPETS 


WAS 
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c HINCTON ‘7 
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Sons & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 
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Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, March 2. 
Cretans capture Fort Stavares at Selino, 
taking the garrison of 3,700 men prisoners. 
The public debt increased $4,500,000 in Feb- 
ruary. 
— The Senate adds to the General Deficiency 
bill $1,802,000, making the total $10,334 939. 
—Japan adopts the gold standard, to go into 
operation in Uctober. 
— Pope Leo XIII. celebrates his 87th birthday. 
In the Panjaub 23 per cent. of the people — 
40,000 persons — bave died of famine. 
— The torpedo boat “ Farragut ’’ breaks the 
record, attaining a speed of 30 knots an bour. 
—The Massachusetts Legislature reports ad- 
versely on the resolution appropriating $50,000 
tor astatue of B. F. Butler. 


Wednesday, March 3 

— Turkish gendarmes in Crete mutiny and 
threaten to burn the town and massacre the 
people. 

— The Lord Mayor of London gives a farewell 
banquet to Ambassador Bayard. 

— The Fortifications bill passes the House; 
amendments to the Monetary Conference bill 
concurred in. 

—The Immigration bill vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. 

— Diplomatic relations resumed between Ven- 
ezuela and England. 


Thursday, March 4. 

— The Immigration bill and two Pension bills 
passed by the House over the President’s veto, 
the former by a vote of 193 to 37. 

— Power house of the Union Traction and 
Metropolitan Companies destroyed by fire at 
Philadelphia; damage $500,000; two lives lost. 

—The filibustering steamship “ Laurada,”’ 
bound for Cuba, escapes from the U. 8. revenue 
cutter ‘‘ Manhattan.” 

— Terrific storm sweeps over the British 
Isles, incurring much damege to property 
and loss of many lives. 


Friday, March 5. 

— Fatal gas explosion at the junction of Boy!- 
ston and Tremont Streets, this city. Six killed 
and seventy-five injured; damage to property 
$50,000. 

— President McKinley and Vice President 
Hobart take the oath of office. 

— President Cleveland refuses to sign four 
Appropriation bills on the ground of their 
reaching him too late. The Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress ends. 

— The House unanimously votes its thenks to 
Speaker Reed. 

— Proclamation by the President foran extra 
session of Congress, March 15. 

—A letter subscribed by over 100 British 
statesmen and members of Parliament sent totho 
King of Wireece approving his course in Crete. 

— Trouble in Uruguay; Montevideo ina state 
of slege. 

— Nearly 7,000 persons have died by plagne in 
Bombay. 

Saturday, March 6. 

— Boiler explosion in Worcester, loning 


Park, London, in support of the Greek policy in 
Crete. 

— Serious floods in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio; 
$500,000 worth of property destroyed in the 
latter State,and more than a huodred bridges 
swept away in Indiana. 

— Cuban insurgents loot towns in Havana and 
Pinar Del Rio provinces; fighting in Santa 
Clara. 


— Dr. E. Cobham Brewer, LL. D., author of 
* Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ a d other 
dictionaries, dies of apoplexy at Edwinstonr, 
Eng. 

Ker p it Handy. 


Coughs. Coldsend Bronchi«s! Troubles come on una 
wares aud when least expected. A dose or two of Avam- 
sen’ Botanic Cough Baleaw will check a culd and pre- 
veotits development Itis as goo.as life inaura ce 
Sold by all Droggists. 





Boston Methodist Social Union. 


RESIDENT MAGEE and his advisers de- 
serve the hearty thanks and cordial sup- 

port of Boston and suburban Methodism in 
their successful effort to maintain a high stand- 
ard in the arrangement of the monthly pro- 
grams and in providing for the excellent dinners 
which are now served. In the nearly thirty 
years’ history of this Union, we doubt if its 
monthly meetings were ever more sug¢estive, 
practically helpful, and thoroughly enjoyable. 
It was Dr. Twombly — so grandly useful to 








Hon. John L. Bates. 





New England Methodism — who penned the 
following article in the constitution of the 
Social Union as ee of its purpose: “ The 
object of this Un shal! be to promote social 
intercourse the spirit of Christian enterprise 
among the members of Methodist churches and 
congregations in Boston and vicinity.” It is 
impossible to calculate the good imparted, even 
to wearied ministers and busy laymen, py the 
pleasant conversation and good fellowship of 
these social gatherings. For this reason we 
especially urge our younger ministers and lay- 
men to become members of the Union and enter 
heartily into its spirit, p and pleasures. 

The next meeting, on Monda evening, the 
15th inet., is to be “ Laymen’s Night,” and will 
be addressed by three representative laymen, as 
follows: — 

Hon. John L. Bates will speak upon “ The 
Layman in Political Life.” Mr. Bates is a son 
of Rev. L B. Bates, D. D., pastor of the Brom- 
field St. Church, and is ove of its members. He 
isa member of the legal profession, in which he 
has earved an enviable reputation, and since 
entering public life a few —_ since he has 
constantly advanced in public favor, and at the 





destruction of $320,000 worth of property by fire. 

—The President’s nominations of cabinet 
officers confirmed by the Senate. 

— Warships go to Selino to protect the Turks 
beleaguered by the Cretans. 

— Aggregate sum carried in appropriation 
bills, 525,000,000. 

— Americans hereafter convicted in Cuba to 
be expelled from the island. 

— Nearly 30,000 men in the building trades 
strike in Chicago. 

Monday, March 7. 

—A monument to be erected in Fort Greene 
Park, Brooklyn, to mark the resting-place of 
the prison-sbip martyrs of the Revolution. 

—I Hutton p ts to Princeton Uni- 
versity a valuable collection of death masks. 

— Greece continues warlike and sends war- 
ships to the Sporades and the Gulf of Arta; for- 
eign admirals draw up plans for the blockade of 
the Greek ports. 

— Tbe Guatemalan Exhibition to open at 
Guatemala City, March 30, and continue till 
Sept. 30. 

— Three more deaths as the result of the Bos- 
ton gas explosion last Thursday. 

—A meeting of 20,000 people held in Hyde 











Celebrated for its great leavening strength and 
healthfulness. Assures the food against alum 
and all forms of adulteration common to the 
cheap brands. 

RoYAL BAKING POWDER Co., NEW YORK. 
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p g of the present session of the Legis- 
lature was elected, with great unanimity, as 
Speaker of the House of tatives. Those 
who know him best ict for him a useful 
and honorable future in the public service. 








Hon Robert 0. Fuller. 





Hon. Robert O. Fuller will speak upon “ The 
Layman in the Church.” He is a member ofthe 
First Baptist Church in Cambridgeport, and has 
for many years been a leading layman in his 
denomination. He wes for years one of Boston’s 
prominent and successful merchants, and in his 
retirement from active business life he has given 
much of his leisure to the advancement of phil- 


pic an work. 

Hon. Rufus A. Flanders will k upon 
“The Layman in Business.”” Mr. nders isa 
member of St. Mark’s Church, Brookline, and 
has been an active worker and me py of this 
enterprise since its inception. is the son of 
a Canadian Methodist minister, and has not 
only retained his interest in his church work, 
bat has won success and inence in iness 
circles. He is at present the president of the 
Associated Board of Trade of Boston, one of the 
——— and most influential bodies of men in 
our city. 


Let our laymen in this vicinity give to these 


That Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the biood and re- 
Neves a vast amount of suffering is nota theory buts 
well known fact. 











three worthy representatives a large and enthu- 
siastic hearing. Members who desire to bring 
friends with them can procure evening tickets 








Hon. Rufus A. Flanders 





of the secretary at the hotel, and will confer a 
favor if they will notify him of their intention 
before the day of the meeting. 
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Spring 
Millinery 


Trimmed Hats Dainty, stylish and becom- 
. ing — these three words de- 
, scribe the charming exae ples of Spring Head- 
P wear that we display for the first time this week 
» in our parlor on the second floor. Advauce Siyles— 
P come Y only to lork. 

' Untrimmed Straw Hats Each day some 


4 new shape is add- 

b ed to our collection of Ladies’ and Misses’ Un- 

trimmed Straw Hats on the street floor. Vewest 

b Siyles always shown here first. 

. Flowers, Every kind of Artificial Flower 

" that you are likely to want will 
be found in this surpassing as- 

. Straw Braids |. round in th ‘ 

7 

, sortmeat. Straw Braids, teo, in endless variety 


— color combinations not to be had elsewhere. 
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Wil. S. BUTLER & CO., 


Millinery, Dry and Fancy Goods, 
90 TO 98 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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An Pdition of Ten Thousand Copies in P« per 
Covers at 25 Gente, VOW READY, 
HIRAM GOLF'S RELIGION; 

(or, “The Shoemaker by the Grace of God.”’ 
By GEORGE H BGEPWORTH. 

20;h thousand. I6mo, 134 pages, cloth, 75 cte. 


~ A book that gives the reader something to think 
about. Tee sterling, homely common sense of the book 
is jing wide jon.” — The Evangelist. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
HERALD SERMONS. 
Second Series. 
45 short sermons reprinted from the New York 
Herald. 12mo, $1.00. 
HERALD SERMONS. 
First Series. 

45 sbort sermons reprinted from the New York 


Herald. 31 thousand. 12mo, cloth, with por- 
trait, $1.00. 





“The sermons are very short, very interesting, very 
practical aud very helpful.” - Literary World. 


“The sermons are admirable in thought and treat- 
. ¥. Tetbune. 


ment.” — ¥ 
THE FARMER AND THE LORD. 
3d thousand. 16mo, 242 pages, cloth, 75 cts. 


“ As a graphic story of er New England life it is 
well worth a perusal.” — ¥. ¥. Tribune 


Fag he many readers aad the widest publicity.” 
— ® Ts mes. 

“ Each character is drawn with the pencil of an artist, 
and the simple story is so swrue to human nature that it 
wins its way to every heart " — V. ¥. Observer. 

THEY MRT IN HEAVEN. 
5th thousand. 16mo, 216 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 

“ This is a tender and helpful study in religious expe- 
riences ...Tomany Dr. Hepworth’s effort may bea 
hand stretched out from heaven. To all it will be a book 
of pure, gentle and persuasive Christian inspiration.” — 
Independent. 

THE LIFE BEYOND. 

This Mortal must put on Immortality. 
2d thousand. 16mo, 116 pages, cloth,75 ceuts. 
BROWN STUDIES; 

Or, Camp Fires and Morals. 
16mo. pages. Illustrated, gilt top, $1.25. 


“ In the form of a story, the author takes the reader to 
the Adirondacks, where the chief character, w:th bis 
guides and a dog, spends a winter discoursing of life, its 
demands, duties and customs.” — NV. F. Times. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers, 
31 West Twenty-third St., New York 


ta 75 VIEWS 


Of Life of Jesus to rent cheap. 
Address, C. W. Gray, Greenfield, Mass. 


SEEDS iS 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
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CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER’S LIBRARY 


O~2E><3E>< E> <O> <O> <> OU > ee ee 


Last month we were able to commend, 
without reservation, the general design, 
method, and scope of Charles Dudley War- 
ner’s new “ Library of the World’s Best 
Literature.” 

We found that it made good its name; 
that it did, in fact, take the place of whole 
libraries of scattered volumes, and put the 
reader in possession of the best of all that 
has been written, in everyjage and country, 
since writing began. , 

In looking through the biographies of au- 
thors, which have been prepared by over 
three hundred American and European 
scholars and eritics, one is delighted with 
many pleasant bits of information, in 
strong contrast to the dry biographical 
sketches of the encyclopedias. Aristotle, 
for instance, as the latter treat him, is dull 
enough, but in the “ Library ” Prof. Thomas 
W. Davidson re-creates him into a man — 
one who, if you cut him, would bleed, and 
one who led a life of real incidents it is a 
pleasure to read about. Your interest in 
Aristotle himself becomes warm, and then 
there is laid before you the best that sur- 
vives to us of his writings, including his 
noble “ Hymn to Virtue.” Thus, in scarcely 
an hour’s reading, and reading too, of the 
most interesting kind, we make an acquaint- 
ance quite sufficient for all the needs of 
general culture with one of the master- 
spiriteof the world. 

But if Aristotle seems pretty far away, 
we come (quite at random) to Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, of whom we all know some- 
thing. A sketch of but three pages gives 
us a complete and vivid impression of the 
man, and fixes for us bis place in litera- 
ture. Some thirty pages more supply us 
with excellent specimens of his stories and 
thirteen of his choicest poems in full. We 
doubt if one conld anywhere gain a juster 
notion of the man and his writings than is 
here presented. 

The infinite variety of the “ Library,” its 
provision for every taste and mood, is seen 
in a rapid survey of the contents of any 


portion of the work. In the first volume, 
for instance, only a part of the letter “ A” 
is covered, but see what a sweep and mul- 
tifariousness that one volume presents! It 
opens with a delightful account of the his- 
toric lovers Abé and Héloise, of the 
twelfth century, with typical letters of 
each, and the famous * V, Hymn” 
of Abéiard. The very next subject, Ed- 
mond About, transports us to the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. Then fol- 
lows a chapter on Accadian Babylonian 
and Assyrian literature, the oldest in the 
world, with an account of the most recent 
discoveries at Babylon. The turn of a leaf 
brings us back from old half- buried Assyria 
to new America, presented in the n of 
one of its noblest and most gifted dames, 
Abigail Adams. Other Adamses follow, 
until finally we have Sarah Flower Adams, 
who wrote “Nearer my God to Thee.’ 
Then we come to Addison, from whose pen 
one flowed in its freest and most ge- 
nial phrases; Aschines, the famous orator 
of the Greeks; A°schylus, the greates: of the 
Greek tragic poeis; Agassiz, test 
naturalist; Grace A es William Harri- 
son Ainsworth; Mar Akenside; Louisa M. 
Alcott; Alfonso the Wise; Alfred the 
the bine- grass” region;” sad Hine thin: 

- grass iD; bris- 
tian Andersen — all tally eee by 
their highest and best efforts essay, ° 


been levied on the contents of 
volumes, ** A ” said Milton, “ is 
the precious life blood of a master-spirit, 


embalmed and treasured up on to 
a life beyond life.” We have here vital 
fluid down to its last potency, so 
that the full virtue of all good books nd 
number have been concentrated into y 














